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CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

Clifton F. Conrad 
University of Arizona 

The purpose of this brief essay 1s to sketch and reflert upon 
major patterns across course syllabi for courses on college and university 
curriculum. This review draws upon the 12 syllabi submitted; no claim 
1s made as to the representativeness of the sample. Further, all 
but one of the syllabi received were distinguished by their brevity 
and their focus on course content. Notwithstanding the limitations 
of the sample and of course syllabi 1n general, these syllabi provide 
a foundation for reaching several tentative generalizations about 
courses on higher education curriculum. 

One of the most striking patterns across the syllabi concerns 
tht widespread use of the trilogy sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching: Missions of the College Curriculum 
(1977), Arthur Lev1ne f s Handbook on Undergraduate Curriculum (1978), 
and Frederick Rudolph* s Curriculum* A History of the American Under- 
graduate Course of Study Since 1936, In the majority of courses reviewed, 
one or two of these volumes-- Lev1ne f s compendium and/or Missions — 
provide the basic text for the course. While supplementary readings 
are offered 1n most courses, most of these readings are taken from 
traditional texts such as Robert Hutchlns* The Higher Learning 1n 
America and, In a few cases, recent reports such as the NIE report 
entitled Involvement 1n Learning . 

A second pattern 1s the marked similarity across curriculum courses 
1n terms of overall course content. Most courses address the following 
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topics: historical and philosophical foundations, reforms and Innovations, 
components (general education, professional/vocational education, 
major), curriculum planning and Implementation, evaluation, and the 
dynamics of curriculum change. At the same time, there 1s some variation 
as regards the relative Importance placed on various topical areas. 
In particular, some courses place major emphasis on general education, 
others stress historical foundations, and still others emphasize curriculum 
design and analysis. 

In reflecting on the readings and topics Indicated 1n the course 
syllabi reviewed, several telling observations can be made. First 
of all, as regards required and supplementary readings, I am struck 
by the extent to which the Carnegie trilogy 1s required reading, which, 
In turn, has shaped both the content and structure of courses on cur- 
riculum. While these three books have arguably made an Important 
contribution to the literature, I wonder why the recent higher education 
literature has been largely Ignored. For example, the extensive scholar- 
ship of Arthur Ch1cker1ng on adult learning and development has clear 
relevance for curMcular content, currlcular practices, and student 
learning. Yet this line of research, broadly defined to Include the 
work of William Perry and David Kolb, has been given scant attention, 
In the same vein, course readings give little attention to recent 
journal articles, such as those by William Toombs and Anne Pratt on 
curriculum design. Moreover, the work of Ma\1ne Green, William P1nar, 
and Elliot Elsener (among many others) on secondary-school curriculum 
has not been used as a springboard to enrich discussion of higher 
education curriculum. Useful supplementary readings on curriculum 
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might be drawn 1n part from Journals not exclusively concerned with 
higher education, such as the Journal of Curriculum Studies and the 
Jrurnal of Curriculum Theorizing . 

Secondly, there are a number of topics not included 1n most courses 
that merit consideration. In addition to Earning theory, more attention 
might be given to relations between the structure of knowledge (Including 
the disciplines) and curriculum development. In this area, the extensive 
scholarship of Joseph Schwab, Philip Phenlx, and Stanley Elam might 
go a long way toward helping students wrestle with the epistemologlcal 
Issues which surely require consideration 1n the development of any 
program of study. Similarly, since few courses consider the management 
of curriculum, more attention might be given to the administration, 
staffing, and resource allocation dimensions of curNculum development. 

Given the growing interest 1n making curriculum more responsive 
to th* needs of female and minority students, another topic which 
might warrant more attention concerns ways of adaotlng women's and 
minorities 1 perspectives to the content and shape of the overall cur 
rlculum. Another potontlal topic concerns the Issue of the articulation 
between secondary schools and colleges and universities as regards 
curriculum development. Still another topic concerns trends and Issues 
1n graduate education. Within the last several years, numerous articles 
and reports have addressed each of these latter three topics. 

In conclusion, there appears to be substantial agreement regarding 
course readings and major content areas across syllabi on college 
and university curriculum. Not least because the Carnegie trilogy 
has already become dated and ASHE has recently Introduced a >.ew reader 
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on academic programs* 1t may be a propitious time for many of us (author 
Included) to reexamine cur courses on curriculum. In a preliminary 
way* this brief essay has Identified several topics and considerations 
that might help to Inform the design of courses on colleqe and university 
curriculum. 
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A Syllabus for Higher Education 620 
CURRICULUM IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



THE NATURE OF THE COURSE 



I. FOREWARD 

The information in this syllabus has been prepared to help you with 
your work in the course Curriculum in Higher Education . As the course 
develops, you may note points at which the syllabus might be improved. 
You may detect errors, feel certain materials should be deleted, find 
other materials which should be added, or see ways in which materials 
can be better organized. Please feel free to mak» suggestions— by 
a note, word after class, or a conference — to the instructor. Your 
assistance will be much appreciated. 

Our experiences as we explore curriculum theory, policies, practices, 
and problems in American high education should prove to be mutually 
rewarding. In order to achieve this goal, however, each person will 
have to participate activel/ in the course. 

II. OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 

1. To become familiar with the literature dealing with the college 
curriculum and identify fruitful research topics. 

2. To analyze the college curriculum from various historical and 
philosophical perspectives. 

3. To analyze and evaluate curricular arrangements using alternative 
models or theoretical frameworks. 

4. To develop some analytical tools for approaching the study of 
curriculum. 

5. To gain ineipht into basic issues regarding curriculum and the 
role of research in reaching sound judgments relating to these 
issues » 

6. To develop skill in formulating, developing, and improving curricula 
and in appraising (evaluating) curricular effectiveness. 

7. To become acquainted with the variation that exists among institutions 
of higher education in their curricula. 

8. To understand recent trends and developments in the content and 
structure of undergraduate and graduate education. 
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9, To become knowledgeable about recent trends, innovations, issues, 
and agendas in the areas of liberal and general education, major 
or concentration, graduate, and professional education. 

10. To become acquainted vith the various factora that should be considered 
in developing curricula: structure of knowledge, learning, students, 
educational goals, and so on. 

11. To understand the dynamics of curriculum change and strategies 
for realizing change. 

12. To understand approaches to evaluating and implementing curriculum 
changes. 

III. PERSONS THIS COURSE IS DESIGNED TO SERVE 

a. Present and prospective college teachers who wish to increase 
their understanding of curriculum design and analysis, policies, 
practices, and problems, 

b. Administrators—including presidents, academic deans, and department 
heads—who have responsibilities for the college curriculum whether 
they have teaching responsibilities per fce. 

c. College personnel in service areas, such as 6tudent personnel 
workers, librarians, institutional research workers, and specialists 
in other areas of research and testing. 

d. Educators from other areas of the institution, from other levels 
of education, o_r from other countries who wish to gain perspective 
on American college curricula. 

IV. GENERAL PLAN FOP THE COURSE 

Reading. One of the major objectives of the course is to stimulate 
interest in the literature concerning curriculum in higher education 
and to assist students in becoming well acquainted with that literature. 
Thus, your first assignment is to read as widely as possible in the 
literature on the curriculum. 

No single volume treats adequately all the topics considered in this 
course, but the following publications will be used extensively: 

Conrad, Clifton F. (editor). ASHE Reader on Academic Programs in 
Colleges and Un iversities . Lexington, Massachusetts: Ginn, 1985. 

Bergquist, William H. , Gould, Ronald A., and Greenberg, Elinor Miller. 
Des igning Undergraduate Ed ucation. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1981. • • 
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Conrad , Clifton F., and Wilson, Richard F. Academic Trogram Review , 
Washington, D.C.: ASHE/ERIC Research Report, 1986. 

In addition, you should become familiar with the following publications: 

Conrad, Clifton F. The Undergraduate Curriculum: A Guide to Innovati on 
and Reform . Boulder, Colorado: Westview, 1978. 

Conrad, Clifton F., and Wyer, Jean C. Liberal Education in Transi tion. 
Wi-hiugton, D.C.: AAHE/ERIC Research Report No. 3, 1980. 

Levine, Arthur. Handbook on Undergraduate Curriculum . San Francisco: 
Jo<5sey-Baes, 1978. 

Missions of the College Cur r iculum , A Commentary of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advance aent of Teaching. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Basa, 1977. 

Rudolph, Frederick. Curriculum: A History of the American Undergraduate 
Course of Study Since 1636 . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1977. 

Course Procedures . This course is a seminar in which students will 
assume major responsibility for participating in and guiding class 
discussion. Specific readings are assigned for most class sessions. 
These reading assignments are accompanied by discussion questions 
(including essay questions) which should be prepared by students in 
advance to encourage active participation in class discussions. For 
each class session, students should be prepared to identify and discuss 
the key issues in the required readings 

Evaluation . In addition to class participation, -students will be 
evaluated on the basis of three criteria: (1) a final examination, 
(2) a scholarly paper, and (3) a class presentation of the scholarly 
paper. Please Note: the topic for the scholarly paper must be approved 
by the instructor. 

For evaluation purposes, the four criteria will be weighted as follows: 

Class Participation: 20% 
Final Examination: 30% 
Scholarly Paper: 30Z 

Class Presentation of Scholarly Paper: 202 

It is expected that students will write their papers on a variety 

of topics, subject only to the approval of the instructor^ For example, 

one might write a "state-of-the-art" paper reviewing pertinent literature 

and establishing a set of priority research questions in the area 

of curriculum. Alternatively, one might do a curriculum analysis 

of a certain type of nontraditional curricula. 
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V, ORGANIZATION OF THE COURS E 

Introduction: Frames of Reference 

I. External and Internal Influences 
II. Toward a Definition of Curriculum 
III. An Overview of the Literature on Curriculum 

Part One: Hist orical and Philosophical Perspectives 
IV. Historical Perspectives 
V, Philosophical Perspectives 

Part Tvo; — Contemporary Viewpo ints: Current Practices and Agendas 
in Undergraduate Education 
VI. Overview of Basic Components (Elective* f Major/Concentration, 
and General Education) and Major Subject Fields (Humanities, 
Arts, Natural Sciences, and Social Sciences) 
VII. Liberal and General Education 

A. History of General and Liberal Education 

B. Philosophy and Meaning of General and Liberal Education 

C. Trends, Innovations, and Agendas 
VIII. Major or Concentration 

IX. Reforms a^d Innovations 

X. Agendas: Three Reports on Undergraduate Education 

Part Three; Contemporary Viewpoi nts: Current Practices and Agendas 

in Graduate and Pr of essional Education 
XI. Graduate Education 
XII. Professional Education 

Part_X our: Developing and Implementing Academic Programs 
XIII. Curriculumjesign and Analysis 

A. Models of Curriculum Design and Analysis 

B. Principles, Problems, and Issues in Curriculum Design and 
Analysis 

XIV. Curriculum Change 
XV. Program Evaluation 
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I. EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL INFL UENCES 

Requir ed R eading : 
None 

Recommended Reading : 

Missions of the College Curriculu m. A Commentary of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1977, pp. 29-65. (Note: cfce following diagram 
is adapted from Missions , pp. 29-65.) 
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FigureJL. External Influences on the Undergraduate Curriculum 
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Figure 2 , Internal Influences on the Undergraduate Curriculum 
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Questions for Discussion : 

1. Is there a movement tovard curricular diversity in higher education? 

2. What are the major external forces shaping the college curriculum? 
In vhat ways do these forctJ shape undergraduate and graduate 
education? 

3. What internal forces, in vhat vays, shape higher education curricula? 
A. Which of these forces, if any, may rc -shape higher education curricula 

in the next decade? Is there likely to be more or less diversity 
in curricula as ve approach 2000? 



II. TOWARD A DEFINITION OF CURRICULUM 



Required Reading : 

Rudolph, Frederick. "Frames of Reference." In Rudolph, Frederick, 
Curri cul um: A History of the American Undergraduate Course of Study 
Since 1636 . Ssn Francisco: Jossey-Bass, pp. 1-24. 

Questions for Discussion : 

1. Yftiat is curriculum? 

2. What are the major historical forces that have sheped college 
an£ university curriculum? 



III. AN OVERVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ON CURRICULU M 
Required Readin g: 

Conrad, Clifton, bi*d Pratt, Anne. "Research on Academic Programs: 
An Inquiry into an Emerging Field." In J. C. Smart (ed.), Higher 
Education: A Handbook of Theory and Research (Vol. 2), 1986. 

Q uestions for Discussion : 

1. As a body of resetrch, critique the literature on curriculum. 

2. Identify at leas*, three reseerchable problems in the area of cur- 
ricu* -fi. 

Note: Listed below are the studies identified in the chapter by Conrad 
and Pratt. 

Six Thre a ds of Research 

1 • Case Studies o f In n ovation 

A. Brief Descriptive Portraits 
Brick and McGrath (1969) 
Heiss (1973) 

Levine and Weingart (1973) 
B^rgquist, Gould, and Greenberg (1981) 
Conrad (1978) 
Levine (1978) 
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B. Portraits : Liberal/General Education 

Conrad and Wyer (1980) 
Fitzgerald (1981) 
Gaff (1983) 

C. Quantitative-Based Description 

Lehmann and Ristuben '1983) 
B'ish (1979) 

D. In-Depth Studies; Historical/Sociological Approaches 

Bell (1968) 

Belknap and Kuhns (1977) 

E. Qualitative (Ethnographic) 

Riesman, Gusfield, and Gamson (1971) 
Grant and Riesman (1977) 
Grant and Associates (1978) 

2. Histories 

A. Traditional Histories of Higher Education 

Rudolph (1962) 

Veysey (1965) 

Brubacher and Rudy (1976) 

Hn^dlin and Handlin (1970) 

Thelin (1982) 

B. Revisionist Histories of Higher Education 

Potts (1981) 
Burke (1982) 

Blackburn. and Conrad (1985) 

C. Histories of . Curriculum 

Butts (1939) 

Rudy (1960) 

Rudolph (1977) 

Oleson and Voss (1979) 

Sloan (1971) 

D. Histories of General/Liberal Education 

Thomas (1962) 
Wegener (1978) 
LeBlanc (1980) 
Koch (1981) 
Kimball (1981) 

3 . Academ i c Change 

A. Review of the Literature on Change 
Conrad (1980) 
Dill and Friedman (1979) 
Lindquist (1978) 
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Nordvall -.1982) 
Parker (1980) 

B. Major Studies of Academic Change 

Heffer?in (1969) 
Ladd (1970) 
Lindquist (1978) 
Levine (1980) 

Nevccmbe and Conrad (1981) 

C. Representative Studies in General Education 

Conrad (1978) 
Ighodaro (1980) 
Gaff (1980) 

Manns and March (197S) 
'Pratt (1984) 

D. Representative Studies on Community Colleges 

Allan (1979) 
C'.iiaro (1984) 
Drum (1979) 
Roark (1985) 
Zoglin (1981) 

E. Frameworks for Studying Change 

Dill 8nd Friedman (1979) 

4. Descriptive Studies 

A. Trends in Undergraduate Requirements: Catalog Studies 

Dressel and DeLisle (1969) 
Blackburn et el. (1976) 
Carnegie Catalog Study (1975) 
Cirnegie Catalog Study (1980) 

B. Trends in Student Course-Taking Behavior: Transcript Analysis 

Blackburn et al. (1975) (Phase II) 
Beeken (1982) 
Mapp (1980) 
Grace (1984) 

C. Trends: Qualitative Analysis 

Conrad and Wyer (1980) 
Conrad (1983) 
Gaff (1983) 

Gamson and Associates (1984) 

5 . Studie s, of Outcomes 

A. Reviews of the Literature on Outcomes 
Feldman and Nevcomb (1969) 
Bowen (1977) 
Pace (1979) 
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B. Major Research on College Outcomes 

Astin (1977) 

Winter, McClelland, and Stewart (1981) 

C. Studies Relating Curriculum to Outcomes 

Chickering (1969) 
Hendel (1977) 
Berson (1979) 
Baird (1977) 

Forest and Steele (1978) 

D. Curriculum and Learning: Developmental Studies 

Ferry (1968) 
Heath (1968) 

E. Curriculum and Learning: Faculty and Student Interaction 

Pascarella and Terenzini (1976) 
Pascarella and Terenzini (19/8) 

F. Curriculum and Learning: Student Effort 

Pace (1980, 1982, 1984) 

Frie dlander (1980, 1980, 1980) 

Shaver (1979) 

Lara (1981) 

Porter (1983) 

6» Conceptual Frameworks 

A. Models in General/Liberal Education 

Vars (1982) 

Uursh, Haas, and Moore (1983) 
Myers (1980) 
Bucci (1981) 
Toombs (1977-1978) 
Conrad and Wyer (1980) 

B. Generic Curriculum Models 

Axelrod (1968) 
Dressel (1971) 
Mayhew and Ford (1971) 
Bergquist (1977) 
Conrad (1978) 
Dressel (1980) 
Bergquist et al. (1981) 
Conrcd and Pratt (1983) 
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rMLJ^I--"— -- CAL AND PHILOSOPWTCAT. PERSPECTIVES 
IV. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 

r ^„i«m 11 Teachers College Record 73 (1971) , PP. 
Vevsey 1 ^^? M ^Slu5rfe^ta«t in the American Undergraduate 
SScX.." * Kaysen, C. (ed.), C^ent^nd^M^Ma^ 
OS m-.w Education. New York: McGrav-Hill, 1973, pp. 1-63. 

^Sff&gS? fi^ittll^ ^atory of the A^ri^a^XEO^ 
Course of.Sjudj.SincejeSi. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass , 

Uvi^eTArlhur. Handbook_o n, STS * FranCl8C °* 

Jossey-Bass, 1978, pp. 329-417, 484-515, 538-628. 

r'STiTtSTi^r^ >"ure of the "seven liberal art." curriculum 
2 Discuss tne impact of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 

Enlightenment^ the curricular development of the American college 

3. How luttajkt English and Scottish universities influence 
college programs in this country? 

4 identify the major attempts to modify the curriculum during the 
fate eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth century Who 
were the late reformers? What were they trying to accomplish? 
Hnw successful were they? Why or why not? 

5 How did tne German university influence the development of college 
and university curricula during the latter part of the nineteenth 

6 5h!It U 2ciaVpolitical-economic-educational forces brought about 
' the curriculum reforms of the late nineteenth century? 

7. What were the major reforms in graduate and undergraduate e< cation 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century? 

8. Zt were the major features of the "typical" undergraduate curriculum 
bv the end of the nineteenth century? Cf . ac 

9. Discuss the development of graduate education in Unite I States 
with particular reference to the establishment of Johns Hopkins 

university. Can it be said that ^ n ^ ^0 P kin : h 8 Vi^ e e d P State:? 
for the development of graduate education in the United States/ 
Wnat reature 8 , P if any. were carried over into other graduate programs? 

Why did it have this impact? . 11(l(lH « AB 

10. Trace the development of professional education in higher education 
durinc the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

11. Trace tne evolution of the community college in terms of curricular 

development. , , . ^ . 

12. As you review the majc- developments in curricula during this 
centurv what themes or common patterns aeem to cut across many 

of tne innovations^ What have been the major curricular innovations 
in the twentieth century? 
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13. Do moot of the recent innovations (twentieth century) in curriculum 
represent "new" curricular approaches, or are they basically older 
practices cloaked in a more modern garb? 

14* Colleges and universities often have been regarded as monolithic 
institutions with similar historical roots. Trace the historical 
evolution of the following five types of colleges and universities 
and comment on the similarities and differences in their curricular 
evolution: (a) land-grant universities; (b) state colleges and 
regional universities; (c) community colleges; (d) elite private 
institutions; and (e) private liberal arts colleges. 

Essay Questions : 

1 • Change and Innovatio n in the American Undergraduate Curric ulum: 
From Harvard to the Present 

The following quotation is taken from William DeVane's Higher 
Education i n Twentieth-Century America : 

It is characteristics of the country that supports 
our heterogeneous educational establishment, so diverse 
in size, structure, purpose, and quality, that no strong 
national organization has ever been created to regulate 
or standardize it, or even to advise it with authority. 
Contrary to the European practice, our government has 
never had a minister of education. ... In spite 
of the recommendations of several early presidents 
of the country, Washington and Jefferson among them, 
no national university was ever established, and to 
this day the city of Washington is not the educations 1 
center that some of our large cities are. Control 
of higher-education has been left to local, private 
or state initiative. In this climate of laissez faire, 
there has been a "wild, uncontrolled, and uncritical 
expansion," shocking to the Europeans but truly in 
the American grain. 

Write an essay on "Change and Innovation in the American Undergraduate 
Curriculum: From Harvard to the Present." Begin your essay by stating 
whether there has been "wild, uncontrolled, and uncritical expansion" 
in the undergraduate curriculum from the 1636 founding of Harvard 
.College to the present. Then go on to write an essay in which you 
argue either for or against the proposition that change and innovation 
have characterized the development of the undergraduate curriculum 
since 1636. State your main thesis end go on to support it. Devote 
roughly two-thirds of your essay to the period from 1636 to the 1960s, 
spending the remaining one-third on recent developments in college 
curricula. Be sure to support your thesis with reference to pertinent 
historical evidence as well as the current literature on undergraduate 
education. 
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Persistence and Change in Colle g e and University Curricula: 
From 1636 to the Present 

In the volume, The Development and Scope of Higher Education 

in the United States . C. DeWitt Hardy comments upon the development 

of American higher education: 

From the preceding historical description it is clear 
that American Higher Education has fitted its programs 
(curricula) to the changing American environment, while 
following at the same time an essentially unchanging 
purpose. It has in every age reflected the needs of 
the age, but it has also carried down through its history 
a tradition of liberal learning that sets it apart 
from other kinds of learning. 

Write an essay on "Persistence and Change in College and University 
Curricula: From 1636 to the Present." In your essay, respond 
to both of the points raised by Hardy (as well as a question 
that his quotation raises) by addressing three major questions: 
(1) In what sense, if any, has there been an "essentially unchanging 
purpose" in American higher education (in terms of the curriculum) 
across the last three and one-half centuries? Do you agree with 
Hardy that the "essentially unchanging purpose is a . . . tradition 
of liberal learning?"; (2) In what sense, if any, has American 
higher education "fitted its programs (curriculum) to the changing 
American environment" over the same period?; (3) In light of 
your analysis of the first two questions and the relative weight 
you have assigned to the themes of persistence and change, what 
are the consequences of persistence and change for the current 
condition of the undergraduate curriculum? That is, how have 
curricular persistence and change affected the contemporary cur- 
riculum? (For example, has one or both led to curricular continuity 
revitalization, and integration or chaos, confusion, and disarray?) 
In any event, develop your own thesis and support it. 

In your essay, draw upon your knowledge of college and university 
curriculum from 1636 through the 1980s, referring to specific 
periods and developments to support your response. Devote approxi- 
mately two-thirds of your essay to the period from 1636 to the 
1960s; the remaining one-third should be concerned with curricular 
development (persistence and change) in the late 1960s, 1970s, 
and 1980s. In developing your essay, you should refer (where 
appropriate) to pertinent developments, trends, innovations, 
models of undergraduate education (including liberal education), 
and major curricular concepts which provide support for your 
major theses regarding persistence, change, and the consequences 
of both for the current condition of the undergraduate curriculum. 
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A r Y ^l ir«l View of Curriculum Develo p*"^ ' Vrnm Hflrvnrd t0 ^cent 
Developmen t College and Un iversity Curricula 

Along with many other scholars, Oswald Spengler and Arnold Toynbee 
nought to explain history in terms of "cycles." While their 
theories of history have not enjoyed widespread support among 
historians in the last 40 years, many scholars— at least in private 
conversation—agree that there is more than a grain of truth 
in their philosophy of history. 

As you look at the history of curriculum in American higher education, 

do you agree or disagree with the statement that much of what 

has happened and is now happening in college and university curricula 

has an earlier precedent— or has seemed to have happened before? 

Go on to write an essay in which you build a case either for 

or "against" a cyclical view of curricular development in American 

higher education. Base your essay on the use of historical and 

contemporary materials— including names, events, dates, and curricular 

developments— from the founding of Harvard in 1636 to the innovations 

and reforms of the 1970s and 1980s. 

There is no "rigVt" or "wrong" answer to this question. The 
intent is to encourage you to recognize and build upon the uses 
and/or limitations of historical analogy through applying your 
knowledge of curriculum. Support your essay with references 
to the appropriate higher education literature, including scholars 
in the field. 
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TABLE 1 OVERVI E W OF WESTERN CULTURE AND THE Hlfi H ER LEARNING;' MEDIEVAL CURR. AND HLMAN./RFASON-* SCIENCE 



J2AIE 

1066- 
1500 



12th C. 



14th 4 
15th C, 



Late 
19th C. 



EVENT 

Medieval 
Period 



SIGNIFICANCE 



EUROPEAN CUR RICULA 



Italian 
Renaissance 



Renaissance 



16th C. Reformation 



17th & Enl jghtenment 
18th C. Bacon-Newton 
-Locke 



"Christian theological unity *7 11b. arts, with emphasis on 



- Scholasticism 
• Theology 



Re-introduced knowledge and 
learning of classical 
culture. 

»Beg1nn1 no of secularly . 
*Secular/Human1sm 
"Classical. Culture 



trlvlum (logic) 

Knowledge 1s speculative, empha- 
sis on philosophical/theological 
and not empirical. 

St 111 medieval curriculum based 
on trlvlum and quadrlvlum, but 
Greek and Hebrew added to. 

Humanists held chairs of grammar, 
rhetoric, and moral philosophy. 
Humanists support secular Inter- 
pretations of the nature of man 
and knowledge via the ancients— 
— > Greece-Roman c 1 v1 1 1 zat 1on . 

Protestantism — >Need for Education: All must read Bible 
plus need for off 1c1als— clerical and lay— with academic 
education. 

Reaction against traditional authority of Christian 
Revelation, Aristotelian philosophy, and Greek and Roman 
classics. Science/Se cularism * TRUTH lies within the 
powers of observation and human reason. 

*The Enlightenment paved the way for an acceptance of sdentlfli 
knowledge, though 1t never broke with the basic tenets of 
Christianity; religion and science could be reconciled — from 
Locke to the Scottish phnosnphftr*. 



COLONIAL CURRICULA 

"The curriculum of the early 
American college reflected 
the Renaissance combination 
of the medieval curriculum 
and the humanistic attention 
to the ancient classics set 
in the context of Christian 
moral 1ty." 

Curriculum = logic, rhetoric, 
and natural, mental, and moral 
philosophy 1n tandem with 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
through these languages an 
an exposure to ancients like 
Plutarch, Cicero, Pluto, and 
Aristotle, 

Moral Purpose 
En Loco Purentls 



Science gradually Incorporated, 
lfith C. Colonial college. 
First, mathematics. 



19th C. Dqpfln (!859)-»Sc1ence (and broke this down T —Irrevocably) 



^Science: agriculture, Industry. 



German U. — Science 



B y . 19 50s 



Christian 
Values 



Classical Studies 
^ and Human 1s pi 
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V. PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVES 
Required Reading : 

"The Yale Report of 1828." In Hofstadter, Richard, and Smith, Wilson 
(eds.), American Higher Education; A Documentary History . Vol, I. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961, pp. 275-288. 

Devey, John. "Traditional vs. Progressive Education" (chapter 1) 
and "The Need of a Theory of Experience" (chapter 2). In Dewey, 
J -i Experienc e and Education . New York: MacMillan, 1938, pp. 17- 
31. 

Hutchins, Robert M. "General Education." In Hutchins, Robert M. , 

The Higher Learning in America . New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Universitv 
Press, 1936, pp. 59-87. 

Recommended Reading : 

Levine, Arthur. Handbook on Undergraduate Curriculum . San Francisco: 

Jossey-Bass, 1978, pp. 250-328. 
Bouwsma, William J. "Models of the Educated Man." The American Scholar 

44 (1975), pp. 195-212. 
Kerr, Clark. Uses of the University . New York: Harper and Row, 

1966. 

Whitehead, Alfred N. The Aims of Education and Other Essays . New 
York: The Free Press, 1969 (original wor k published in 1929). 

Newman, John H. The Idea of a Univers ity- Garden City, New York: 
Image Books, 1959 (original work published in 1929). 

Wolff, Robert P. The Ideal of the Universitv . Boston: Beacon Press, 
1969. 

Veblen, Thorstein. The Higher Learning in America , New York: Hill 
and Wang, 1968 (original work published in 1918). 

Questions for Discussion : 

1. Identify the recognized authorities who have contributed significantly 
to shaping the philosophy of American higher education. Summarize 
and compare the contribution each has made and the impact the 

work each has had on the development of higher education in this 
country. 

2. Identify and discuss the major philosophical cleavages (in the 
twentieth century) regarding the purposes and aims of higher educa- 
tion. (Note: the Dewey-Hutchins debates of the late 1930s should 
not be overlooked.) To what extent have the major philosophers 
differed over such issues as: (1) the subjects that should be 
taught; (2) the role of professional education in undergraduate 
and graduate education; and (3) breadth and depth. 

3. Read this quotation: 

Now wisdom and goodness are the aim £ higher education. 
How can it be otherwise? Wisdom and goodness are the 
end of human life. If you dispute this, you are at 
once entering upon a metaphysical controversy; for 
you are disputing about the nature of being and the 
nature of man. This is as it should be. How can we 
consider man's destiny unless we ask what he is? How 
can we talk about preparing men for life unless we 
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ask what the end of life may be? At the base of education, 
as at the base of every human activity, lies metaphysics 
(Hutchins in Margolis, The Aims of Education , p. 21). 
Discuss the aims of higher education. To vhat extent should 
institutions of higher education be concerned with "goodness" 
and "wisdom?" How have other writers formulated the individual 
and social aims of higher education? Would you develop distinct 
and different sets of aims for universities, liberal arts colleges, 
and community colleges? Is there a common set of aims which 
all institutions of higher education should share? 
In 1828 the authors of the Yale Report wrote: 

The two great points to be gained in intellectual culture 
are the discipline and furniture of the mind: expanding 
its powers and storing it with knowledge. 
Appraise that statement from the vantage point of the late twentieth 
century. What is known today about the learning process which 
bears upon the Yale Report ? Does the report still represent 
an articulate defense of the liberal tradition? 
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MSOWP.:. _ CONTEMPORARY VIE WPOINTS: CURRENT PRACTICES AND AGENDAS * 
IU UND ERGRADUATE EDUCATION 

VI . OVERVIEW_OF_ BASIC. COMPONENTS ( ELECTIVES. MA JOR/CONCENTR ATION. AND 

GENERAL EDUCATION) AND MAJOR^UBJECT FIELD S_^HUMAN ITIES . ARTS. NATURAL 
SCIENCES. AND SOCIAL SCIENCES) ' J "~ 

Re qui red Reading : 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. "Components 

of the Curriculum." In Missio ns of the Colle g e Curricul u m: A Contem- 
porary Rev ie w With Suggestions . San Francisco: Jossey-Basa, 1977, 
pp. 100-127. 

Roemer, Robert E. "Vocatio- - lism in Higher Education: Explanationa 
from Social Theory." Re JL_oOigher_Education 4 (1981), pp. 23- 
46. 

Recom mended Readi ng : 

Levine, Arthur. Handbook o n Undergraduate Curriculum . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1978, pp. 128-149. 

Ques tions for Disc usjion: 

1. What are the basic components of the undergraduate curriculum? 
Across colleges and universities, what is each component's share 
of the undergraduate curriculum? 

2. The major institutional components within the rubric of higher 
education are universities, comprehensive colleges and universities, 
liberal ar ts collegea, and community collegea. (a) Identify the 
differences between them in terms of their curricula; (b) Identify 
the similarities among the aame in terms of curricula; and (c) 
Briefly describe how each seeka to use ita curricula to achieve 
institutional objectives. 

3. Would you say that there is now less or more institutional diversity 
m terms of curricula than in the late 1960s? Is there as much 
curricular diversity in higher education aa is often argued? 
Huma nities 

1. How have the humanities fared in recent yeara? 

2. Which diaciplines in the humanities have best and worst in 
recent years? 

3. Make a case for the importance of the humanities in undergraduate 
education. 

4. Recalling C. P. Soow'a "two cultures" (science and humanities), 
would you say that there is still a bifurcation in the under- 
graduate curriculum between the sciences end the humanities? 
Hov might the sciences and humanities be brought closer together 
in the undergraduate curriculum? 

Social Sciencea 

1. How have the social sciences fared in recent years? 

2. Provide a rationale for the importance of the social sciences 
in the undergraduate curriculum. 
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Science s 

1. How have the sciences fared in recent years? 

2. Provide a rationale for the centrality of the sciraces in 
undergraduate education. 

Arts. 

1. What fields are included in the arts? 

2. The number of arts majors has grown somewhat in recent years, 
yet the arts have not become an important component in most 
general education programs. How do you account for .his? 
Can you provide a rationale for the arts as a component A 
general education programs? 

Overall £u jestipii ; 

1. Choose one of tie four subject field areas and be prepared 

to defend its relative importance in any program which purports 
to turn out "educated men and women. " Why is the subject 
field area you have selected more important that the other 
three areas? Be prepared to defend your position in class. 

VII. LIBERAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION 

A . History of General, and Liberal^ Educat ion 
Requir ed Reading : 

Conrad, Clifton F. , and Wyer, Jean C. Liberal E ducation in T ransition, 
Washington, D.C.: AA HE/ERIC Research Report No. 3, 1980, pjf. 1- "~ 

• 18. 

Recop imend ed Re ad i ng : 

Kimball, Bruce. Orators a nd P hilosophers . New York; Teacher6 College 
Press, 1985. 

Butts, P. Freeman. The College Charts It s Course . New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1939. 

Thomas, Russell. The Search for a Common Learning: Gene ral Education^ 

1 800-19 60. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
Bell, Daniel. The Reforming of Gene r al Ed ucat ion: T he Columbia Co llege 

Experience in Its National Setting . New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1966. 

Questions for Discussion : 

1. Trace the evolution of liberal education in America. What are 
its origins and patterns of development? How has the liberal 
curriculum changed in the last two hundred years? 

2. Give several examples of institutions which have kept their general 
education programs viable for a long period. What policies, practices, 
and procedures have been used to ke*p these progiams alive, active, 
and liable? 

3. Trace the history of general education i the twentieth century. 
Where did the major reforms take place? Identify the similarities 
and differences in approaches used to build programs of general 
education. 
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4. What socio-educational forces brought the general education movement 
into being? Are the same forces operative today? 

5. What characteristics or f eatures of American colleges and universities 
tend to support liberal/general education? What characteristics 

tend to undermine liberal education? 

B . Philosophy and M eaning of General and Liberal E ducation 
Required Readi ng: 

Murchland, Bernard. "Reviving the Connected View." Commonwe al 106, 
(1979), pp. 42-48. 

R ecommended Read ing : 

Wegener, Charles. Liberal Education and t he Modern Unive rsity . Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1978. 

• 

Questions for Discussio n : 

1. Trace the concept of the liberal arts (liberal education) from 
Cappella to the present. What are the key components of liberal 
education? Has it meant different things to different people 
at different times? What does it mean to be a liberally educated 
person in the last part of the twentieth century? Refer to various 
commentators, such as Newman, Hut chins, and Whitehead. 
2* In the introduction to the Anchor edition of The Reforming of 
Gener al Education (1968), Dnniel Bell wrote: 

The bone structure of the liberal arts college has been the 
idea of general education. This has not necessarily been 
a commitment to cross-disciplinary or integrative courses 
which provide a number of diverse subjects or problems, though 
oft en, as at Columbia, Chicago, and Harvard, su:h was indeed 
the case.^It has been, as a minimum, some coiLJiitment to 
a coherent arrangement or statement of curriculum, which 
was intellectually defensible within the aims of a liberalizing 
education. This has meant, in practice, that the college 
has stipulated 60me courses, or sequences of courses, which 
students were required to take outsit* of any specializations, 
(p. xxiii). 

The philosophical rationale for general education programs differs 
from program to program. The program may assume (a) a common 
cultural heritage, (b) r commonality of human experience, or (c) 
a common body of knowledge with which the "educated" person ahould 
be familiar. Some have argued that these assumptions can no longer 
be made and that general education faces a crisis today, largely 
because it can no longer be justified. Develop a ccgent , intellec- 
tually defensible argument on behalf of general education. Do 
not outline a proposed program; rather, develop a rational argument 
for instituting such a program. 
3. Define liberal education. Is liberal education the same as general 
education? Can vocational and professional studies be liberal? 
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Overriding Curricular Qu estions 

1. What knowledge ia moat important to a liberal/general education? 
Why? Hov ahould knovlege be atructured in building a program 
of liberal education? 

2. Hov ahould cognitive ekilla (and qualitiea-of-mind) be attended 
to in the overall curriculum (including general education)? 

3. Assuming that ethical/moral/values development ia an important 
part of a liberal education, how car. colleges design curricula 
that place emphasis on values development? 

C • Trends, In novations , an d Agendas 

Requi red Read ing : 

Conrad, Clifton F. , and Wyer, Jean C. Liberal Education in Transition , 
Washington, D.C. : AAHE/ERIC Research Report No. 3, 1980, pp. 23- 
35. 

Gaff, Jerry G. "Emerging Curricular Patterns. " In Gaff, J. G. , General 
Education Today, San Francisco: Joasey-Bass, 1983, pp. 76-106. 

Schmitz, Betty, and Williama, Anne S. "Seeking Women's Equity Through 
Curricular Reform." Journal of Higher Education 54 (1983), pp. 556- 
565. 

Gamson, Zelda, and Nichols, John. "Modifying Course Content to Encourage 
Critical Awareness." In Gamson, Zelda and Associates, Lib erating 
I^atipn. San Francisco: Joasey-Bass, 1984, pp. 113-129. 

Questions f o r Dis c ussion : 

1* In recent years the debate over liberal education often has focused 
on core curricula. Give examples of core curricula. Identify 
some of the major ways that core curricula are being organized. 
Do you think that many of these innovations in core curricula 
are leading to_the revitalization of liberal education? What 
are some of their strengths and weaknesses? 

2. Identify and critique some of the new interdisciplinary approaches 

to general education. What are some of the emerging interdisciplinary 
patterna? What are some of their advantages and disadvantagea? 

3. A number of institutions have tried to fuse liberal education 
and competency-based programs. Hov successful have they been? 
Are these programs compatible with the goals of liberal education? 

4. In their monograph, Conrad and Wyer (pp. 25-35) have attempted 

to identify some of the major trends in liberal/general education. 
What are some of the major trends in liberal education? Critique 
the Conrad/Wyer analysis of trends. 

5- Debate O ueation : The most bewildering—and probably unprecedented 
— innovation in liberal education during the past decade serves 
only to mask a fundamental truth: liberal education is a dying 
tradition. Agree or disagree? Support your answer. 

' . Harvard University has often been a bellwether in terma of curricular 
change throughout higher education. In the late 1970s, the Harvard 
faculty voted to accept a new core curriculum — the f irat reforms 
at Harvard since the late 1940a. What were the reforms? Would 
you characterize them aa innovative? Why oY why not? How influential 
have they been? 
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7. If you believe the popular press, it would appear that liberal 

arts colleges #p<j the schools of arts and sciences in universities 
are in dire straits, 

a. Trace what you consider to be the major developments in liberal 
education during the last decade, 

b. If indeed there has been a flight from the liberal arts, what 
are the causes? 

c. How would yor strive to re-establish the liberal arts and 
plan for another "Golden Age" in the remaining years of this 
century? 

8- Organizing Programs of Liberal/General Education 

At this juncture in the course, you have developed a reasonably 
coherent philosophy of liberal and genera" -ucation. Moreover, 
you have reflected on paradigmatic issues, confronted some major 
overriding curricular questions (for example, what knowledge is 
rost important), and become more aware of recent trends and innovations 
in liberal and general education. You are ready to move from 
the abstract to the more concrete. Based upon your reading and 
reflection, respond to the following question: 
Choose an institutional type (community college, liberal arts 
college, state college or university, research university) and: 

(a) Describe how you would design the overall curriculum (except 
for general education) so that liberal education pervaded 
the entire undergraduate experience. Be concrete, 

(b) Describe how you would design the program of general education. 

(1) Provide a definition of general education that is likely 
to be acceptable to that kind and level of institution, 

(2) Describe at least four approaches to general education 
which might be found in institutions of that type, 

(3) Po int out a minimum of two advantages and two disadvantages 
of each of these four approaches for this type of insti- 
tution. 

(4) Briefly outline your proposals for a general education 
program for the type of institution you have selected 
that tends to avoid tbe disadvantages mentioned above. 
Describe the main features of the program. How will 
your program be organized? 

Essfv Questions : 

1» liberal Education: A Dying Tradition? 

^or over a decade, it has been argued that the liberal arts no 
longer liberate, that indeed the liberal tradition itself is either 
dying or dead. Partly in response to this issue, a large number 
of postsecondary institutions have reexamined their undergraduate 
programs and, in a number of cases, major refcrms and innovations 
have been implemented in programs of general/liberal education. 

In this essay you should address one overall question: in light 

of the flurry of academic innovation in undergraduate education 

during the past decade, would you conclude that liberal education 

is a dying tradition? Why or why not? If not, provide an alternative 

interpretation (for example, it is being "revitalized") and defend 

it. 
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In developing and supporting your thesis, you cay find it helpful 
to sketch your conception of liberal education (define the tradition/ 
meaning of liberal education) and identify vhat is significant 
and important in the recent innovations and trends in liberal 
education. In any event, be sure to organize your response around 
the central question presented above. Where applicable, support 
your response vith appropriate references to the pertinent higher 
education literature, 

2. A Rebirth of General/Liberal Education 

Most discussions of the undergraduate curriculum focus on those 

courses or experiences vhich every educated person should have. 

In responding to this question, assume that general education 

and liberal education are synonymous. Read carefully the following 

statement by Judson Jerome in his book Culture Out of Anarchy : 

♦ 

I viev liberal education specifically as that vhich 
cannot be contained in any prescribed curriculum, vhich 
is divorced from immediate application (except the private 
one of personal searching). I believe ve are due for 
a rebirth of liberal education conceived of in this 
fashion. Vocational training or applied education may 
be increasing(ly) irrelevant-- so rapidly does che technology 
change and professional knov ledge advance. Moreover, 
ve may be entering a period in vhich earning a living 
vill no longer be a social norm. • • • Education vhich 
associates a person's vhole dignity and stake in life 
vith his ability to hold a job may be psychically dys- 
functional. ... We may be already experiencing 
more breakdown in mental health because people are not 
educated to use their leisure and because they have 
been educated to fit into the working vorld. 

In the light of current developments in American higher education, 
critically assess Judson Jerome's position that ve are ready to 
experience a rebirth of liberal education. Then, vhether you 
agree vith his basic position or not, design a general/liberal 
education program that vould prepare students to live in the kind 
of vorld he describes. Where appropriate , draw on examples of 
curricular innovations in the higher education literature and 
cite authorities (scholars) of higher education curriculum. 

III. MAJOR OR CONCENTRATION 
Required Reading : 

Levine, Arthur. "The Major or Concentration." In Levine, Arthur, 
Handbook on Undergraduate Curriculum . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1978, pp. 28-53. 

Recommended Reading ; 

Conrad, Clifton F. The Undergraduate Curriculum: A Guide to Innovation 
and Reform . Boulder, Colorado: Westview, 1978, pp. 89-123. 
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Levine, Arthur. Handbook on Undergraduate Curriculum . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1978, pp. 28-53. 

Missions of the College Curriculum . A Commentary of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1977, pp. 113-119, 186-199. 

Questions for Discussion : 

1. Describe the origins of the major in undergraduate education. 

2. Discuss the state of the major or concentration in terms of 

(1) the amount of vork required in the major; (2) the differences 
in the amount of vork requixed in major subject field areas (e.g., 
humanities, social sciences, business and education); (3) the 
variety and number of majors; and (4) the most popular and least 
popular majors. Make comparisons across institutional types. 

3. Based on recent research, has the major become more or less important 
in undergraduate education. Why or vhy not? 

4. Discuss the following variations of the traditional major: inter- 
disciplinary majors, student-designed majors, and double-majors. 
How popular are each of these majors? What are some of the major 
strengths and weaknesses of each? Give examples of each type 

of major. 

5. Concentration in the professions has become a dominant feature 
of the undergraduate curriculum. Is undergraduate concentration 
in the professions likely to increase in the future? As currently 
conceived and practiced, how consonant is professional education 
with the broad goals of liberal education? How can there be a 
better blending of general/liberal education and professional 
education at the undergraduate level? 

6. What should be the purpose or role of the major in undergraduate 
specialization? Nonpreparatory specialization? Preparatory special- 
ization? Occupational specialization? 

7. What are the most valid criticisms of undergraduate concentration 
as currently structured and practiced in most colleges and uni- 
versities? What are the most valid criticisms of the traditional 
major? 

8. What is/should be the relationship of concentration in liberal 
education to career and professional preparation? 

9. What criteria should be used for deciding which majors are appropriate 
in a liberal arts setting? 

10. The problem of general/liberal education versus specialized/profes- 
sional education at the undergraduate level is a real one. What 
are the arguments for each position? What is your own position 

on the matter? Why? 

11. What changes do you think ought to be made in undergraduate concen- 
tration? Are they likely to be accepted? 
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jSACCALAURgATg DEGREE jm^LIUSS^^ I^VEL, 1931-82 



Pprcentage o 



f 1981-82 Bachelor's Def*,™"* Awarded in 



Selectivity 

Level (Mean SA- 

Composite 4 * Number 

for Entering of Insti- Engi- 

Freshmen) tutions neering 



Physical 
Science 
and 
Math 



Biologi- 
cal 
Science f 



English 



History 

and 
Political 
Science 



Other 

Social 

Science 



Arts 
and 

Human i- Educa- 
ties tion 



Busi- 
ness 



1300 or more 13 

1225-1299 20 

1150-1224 47 

1075-1149 77 

1000-1074 210 

925-999 277 

850-924 513 

775-849 236 

Below 775 127 

All 

Institutions 1,520 



27.0 
19.3 
14.7 
9.3 
7.3 
4.3 
4.4 
2.1 
4.1 



5.4 



13.8 
10.7 
7.4 
6.9 
5.0 
3.5 
2.4 
2.8 
3.6 



1 7 

* • » 



8.2 
8.2 
6.4 
7.7 
5.7 
4.6 
3.1 
3.5 
4.1 



4.3 



4.4 
7.2 
7.0 
5.0 
3.7 
2.7 
2.2 
2.1 
1.8 



2.8 



11.8 
14.0 
13.2 
8.8 
6.4 
4.2 
2.6 
2.6 
3.4 



4.3 



14.5 
17.7 
18.2 
18.3 
13.4 
10.4 
8.2 
8.8 
9.3 



10.5 



11.1 
11.3 
11.3 
14.8 
13.5 
10.1 
22.2 
12.0 
7.5 



15.0 



0.2 
0.1 
0.8 
2.9 
7.4 
12.5 
12.8 
20.6 
20.3 



12.7 



1.6 
4.9 
6.2 
13.5 
20.0 
25.2 
22.3 
26.5 
27.2 



n * .,m to exactly 100.00 across rows because of rounding errors. 
Note: Percentages may not sum to exactly 

<ACT .cores htK been converted to SAT „»i«U»«. C~ *«lo. Cnri.ti... - Henson, 197.). 
Source, «Utio M l Center for Eduction St.ti.tL. tbe Higher Eduction Re...rcn Lstttute. 

a u A.tin ftrh'— r Educational Excellen ce. San Francisco: 
Note: This table is taken from Alexander W. Astin, Achieving 

47. 



Other 
Profes- 
sional 
Fields 



0.5 

1.1 

1.4 

2.0 

5.3 

7.2 

5.5 

4.9 

3.7 



22.2 5.1 



All 
Other 
Fields 



6.8 
5.5 
13.4 
10.8 
12.3 
15.5 
14.2 
14.1 
15.1 



13.8 



Jossey-Bass, 1985, 
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REFORMS AND INNOVATIONS 
Required Reading : 

Bergquist, William, Gould, Ronald, and Greenberg, Elinor. Designing 
Undergraduate Education . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1981, pp. 1- 
249. 

Grant, Gerald, and Reisman, David. "A Modest Proposal: Reflections 
on the Future of Undergraduate Reform." In Grant, Gerald, and Riesman, 
David, T he Perpetual Dream; Reform and Experiment in the American 
College . Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978, pp. 355-382. 

(Note: See Appendix C) 

Questions for Discussion : 

1. Identify some of the pioneering institutions and pioneering individuals 
in the area of curriculum innovation and experimentation? What 

were they trying to accomplish? How successful were they? 

2. Some colleges and universities seem to have an atmosphere conducive 
to innovation. What conditions characterize such institutions? 

3. Of the numerous forms which curriculum innovation and experimentation 
have taken to date, which seems to you to be the most promising? 
Least promising? Why? 

4. Is curriculum innovation and experimentation "paying off"? Is 
general educational practice being affected by this frontier work? 
What is the outlook for the future? 

5. Select one segment of postsecondary education: community college, 
four-year liberal arts college, graduate arts and sciences, profes- 
sional school, (a) Identify and state briefly a typical mission 
for an institution in that group, (b) Describe some of the major 
characteristics of the student body that can be anticipated for 

the 1980s, (c) Suggest curriculum approaches and related instructional 
designs to meet^the two previous conditions (mission and student 
population) • 

6. Each item on the list below is a "curriculum innovation" to someone. 
Describe each one briefly end then identify the benefits expected 

to flow from it or the criticisms it purports to answer. 

(a) Cluster colleges 

(b) Interim term programs such as the 4-1-4 calendar 

(c) Lonors programs 

(d) Student learning contracts 

(e) Independent study 

(f ) Cooperative or work-study plans 

(g) Comprehensive examinations 

(h) University college 

(i) Senior seminars 

(j) Upper' division college 

(k) Experiential learning programs 

(1) Core curricula 

(m) Interdisciplinary programs 

(n) Experiential learning 

(o) Individualized programs 
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Essay Questions : 

1 • Change and Innovation in the American Undergraduate Curriculum: 
The Last Two Decades 

The following quotation is taken from William De Vane's Higher 

Education in Twentieth Century America : 

It is characteristic of the country that supports our 
heterogeneous educational establishment y so diverse 
in size, structure, purpose, and quality, that no strong 
national organization has ever been created to regulate 
or standardize it, or even to advise it with authority. 
Contrary to European practice, our government has never 
had a minister of education. ... In spite of the 
recommendations of several early presidents of the country 
... no national university was ever established, and 
to this day the city of Washington is not the educational 
center that some of our large cities are. Control of 
higher education has been left to local, private or 
state initiative. In this climate of laissez faire, 
there has been a "wild, uncontrolled, and uncritical 
expansion," shocking to the Europeans but truly in the 
American grain. 

Write an essay on "Change and Innovation in the American Undergraduate 
Curriculum: The Last Two Decades." Divide your essay into two 
parts , devoting approximately two-thirds to the first part and 
one-third to the latter part. In the first major part of your 
essay, make and support the case either for or against the proposition 
that change and innovation have characterized the development 
of the undergraduate curriculum in the last two decades. You 
may, of course, develop an alternative thesis regarding recent 
changes and innovations. In any event, carefully develop and 
support your thesis. 

In the second part of your essay, develop a secondary thesis in 
which you develop and support an interpretation of the neaning 
and significance of recent developments in the undergraduate cur- 
riculum. That is, what meaning and significance do you attach 
to the developments that you have discussed in the first part 
of your essay? (Put another way, what do recent developments 
suggest about the current condition of the undergraduate curriculum?) 
In developing your interpretation, discuss whether or not you 
think that DeVane's observation that in "our climate of laissez 
faire, there has been a "wild uncontrolled, and uncritical expansion'" 
applies to recent developments in the undergraduate curriculum. 

In developing and supporting your major thesis (first part) and 
secondary thesis (second part), you may find it useful to reflect 
upon recent developments, trends, innovations, emerging models 
of undergraduate (including liberal) education, and key curricular 
concepts — all in relation to your thesis. Support your essay 
throughout with references to the literature and, where appropriate, 
cite authorities on the higher education curriculum. 
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2. The Meaning and Significance of Recent Curriculuta Reform: Three 
Perspectives 

Within the last several decades, there has been an almost bevildering 
amount of curricular innovation in the nation's colleges and uni- 
versities. Yet the meaning and significance that is attached 
to both individual curricular changes and the collective reform 
movement often varies depending on the perspective of the observer. 
For example, the parents of many college-bound students may viev 
some reforms (such as competency-based curricula) as revitalizing 
undergraduate education, vhile state legislators may viev those 
same reforms as sounding the death knell of undergraduate education. 

Taking a contingency viev (that is, it depends on your point-of- 
viev) of the recent reform movement, write an essay in vhich you 
examine the meaning and significance of recent reforms from three 
perspectives: (1) the perspr live of adult students, that is, 
students older than the traditional college-age cohort; (2) the 
perspective of defenders of the liberal arts tradition; and (3) 
your own perspective. 

Your essay should be divided into tvo roughly equal parts. First, 
present a systematic outline of curricular innovation ?nd reform 
in higher education over the last several decades. That is, develop 
your own integrated typology or schema vhich identifies major 
developments, trends, and innovations in undergraduate (including 
general/liberal) education. (Since the remainder of the essay 
relies heavily on your typology, it is important that you construct 
a schema which is at once carefully constructed and well-integrated.) 
You are not to present specific institutional examples of reform 
in this sectiou_to support your typology, but are to concern yourself 
with the development of a typology. 

Second, examine the meaning and significance of the reforms you 
have outlined in the first part of your essay from the perspective 
of three separate constituencies: adult students, defenders of 
the liberal arts, and your own perspective. Discuss how and why 
each perspective may interpret differently the overall reform 
movement as well as certain types of reforms. (In this section 
you may find it useful to refer to specific institutional examples 
of reform; use where appropriate to support your interpretation.) 

Support your essay throughout with appropriate references to the 
literature. 

3 • The Effects of Students-As-Consuiners on the Modern Undergraduat e 
Curriculu m 

In On Higher Education . David Riesman argues that during the last 
decade students-as-consumers have increasingly shaped (either 
directly or indirectly) the structure, content, and character 
of American higher education. Simply stated, Riesman argues that 
many colleges and universities have been making numerous changes 
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in order to attract and retain students and, further, students 
have been pressing their demands. Wr;te ar essay in vhich yon 
examine the extent to which Riesman's thesis applies to recent 
trends, innovations, and developments in college and university 
curricula. Divide your essay into three parts. 

First, make the case for the proposition that students-as-consumers 
have shaped the modern undergraduate curriculum. In order to 
build a case, you may want to identify and discuss recent trends, 
innovations, and developments in college curricula which, in your 
view, can be linked to (direct) student initiatives or the (indirect) 
efforts of colleges and universities to a act and retain students. 

Second, make the case for the proposition that students-as-consumers 
have not shaped the modern undergraduate curriculum. In building 
youf case, you may want to refer to recent trends and innovations 
in the college curriculum and establish that they are not related 
to students-as-consumers. 

Third, on the basis of your examination of Riesman's thesis and 
its applicability to the modern undergraduate curriculum, reach 
your own interpretation and defend it. Are you persuaded (and, 
if so, to what extent) that students-as-consumers have (either 
directly or indirectly) shaped the character of the modern under- 
graduate curriculum? What is the basis for your interpretation? 

Uniformity (or Diversity) in the College Curriculum 

It has been observed frequently that one of the great strengths 
of American higher education is its diversity. In The Academic 
Revolution , for^example , Christopher Jencks and David Riesman 
observe that in spite of early attempts to develop a national 
system of higher education, what we managed to develop was "a 
Balkanized pattern that made even the decentralized and polycentric 
German approach look orderly and monolithic." On the other hand, 
one of the Carnegie reports, Institutions in Transition , argues 
that higher education institutions are becoming more alike: "Taken 
as a whole, the amount of institutional diversity in American 
higher education is decreasing." 

The case either for uniformity or for diversity in the college 
curriculum can be made persuasively, depending on the criteria 
selected and the evidence presented in support of the case. Write 
an essay in which you choose one of the propositions below (or 
develop an alternative thesis) as the theme of your essay and 
support your case. 

1. Higher educational institutions are more diverse than 
similar in their curricula. 

2. Higher educational institutions are more similar than 
diverse in their curricula. 
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In developing your essay, be sure to think carefully about the 
criteria that might be used in making your ™*e* It may be helpful 
to reflect upon recent developments, trends, innovations and models 
in undergraduate education—as well as key curricular concepts 
in the higher education literature. In any event, support your 
thesis vith references to the higher education literature about 
the college curriculum. 

AGENDAS: THREE REPORTS ON UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 



Required Reading : 

Final Report of the Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence in 
American Higher Education. Involveme nt in Learning: Realizing 
the Potentials of American Higher Education . Washington, D.C.: 
National Institute of Education (HIE, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1984.. 

Report of the Project on Redefining the Meaning and Purpose of Bac- 
calaureate Degrees. Integrity in the Co llege Curriculum. Washington, 
D.C.: Associate of American Colleges, 1985. 

Bennett, William J. To Reclaim a Legacy: Text of a Repor t on Humanities 
in Education . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1984. 

Questions for Discussion : 

1. Compare and contrast the three major reports on undergraduate 
education. At vhat points do they converge? On what issues do 
they disagree? 
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PAP n. THREE * roNTEMPORAR YJVlEWPOIHT^ CURRENT PRACTICES AND AGENDAS 
— — ' ^^GRADUATE ANn PROFESSIONA L EDUCATION 



XI. GRADUATE ED UCATION 

WTeSnffrcicle or book chapter oo graduate education. 



'' ° " .. the increasing e»ph..i. o„ graduate .fieo 

I., had far-reaching con.e,uence. fo.- undergraduate education. 
5" .Eat apecific -ay. have und.r,r.d».t. curricula and procedure, 
boon affected by the stress on grsduate studiesf 
2 Apprsi" tne current situation in grsduste education in this country, 
noting Particularly the supply and demand for holders of advanced 
degrees in the various fields. What is the probable future of 

3 . z^^t^ .^r^rri ~» » ^jj-- 

and yet has been subjected to increasing criticisms. Summarize 
both the accomplishments and criticisms. How can soine of the 
problems represented by the criticisms be "solved -or at least 

4 ^suggestions can you make for better coordination of undergraduate 
US graduate work? Of the early and later phases of graduate 

5 Whafarl some of the major issues in grsduate education today 

Tfor example, t> what extent should graduate schools prepare studenta 
for non-academic employment)? 

XII. PR OVERS TONAL EDUCATION 

fSMg£ S »d Solmon, Levis C. "Professions Education/" In 
H. l! Mitzel (ed.), Encjclojgdil of Educsf .onal Research (5th ed.). 
New York: MacMillan, pp. 1458-1467. 

o::,rwn d li.r"'" "Eucro.ch«,t, Ch.rl.t.ni... and the Edging Profea- 
Psychology, Sociology, and Medicine." African Sociological 

JS& 1 Uater.^Profeaaional Educ.f ,, Preaent Statu, and 

Continuing Prob eia." In NgtiiMj -.rftT fel the W M Education,, 
c^""".t Yearbook Part II. Chicago: Univer.it, of Chicago 

Hughe"'™": ••Profe.aiona." r.ed.lu. 92 (1963). PP- 655-668. 
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PART FOUR: DEVELOPING AND IMPLEMENTING ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 

XIII. CURP ' CULUM DESIGN AND ANALYSIS 

A, Models of Curriculum Design and Analysis 
Required Reading ; 

Conrad, Cljfton F. The Undergraduate Curriculum: A Guide to Innovation 

and Reform , Boulder, Colorado: 1978, pp. 1-45. 
Conrad, Clifton F., and Pratt, Anne N. "Making Decisions About the 

Curriculum: From Metaphor to Model." Journal of Higher Education 

54 (1933), pp. 16-30. 
Bergquist, William, Gould, Ronald, and Greenberg, Elinor. Designing 

Undergraduate Education . San Franciso: Jossey-Bass, 1981, pp. 1- 

7, 292-301. 

Questions for Discussion : 

1. Define the following terms: curriculum, academic program, instruction, 
curriculum design, curriculum content, curriculum structure, curriculum 
mode] 

2. Define curriculum theory. Hov does curriculum theory differ from 
curriculum design? Do we have a theory of the curriculum in higher 
education? What would a curriculum theory look like? 

3. Critique the "classic" approaches to curriculum planning in higher 
education, paying particular attention to the work of Tyler, Dressel, 
and Axelrod. What arc the strengths and weaknesses of these approaches— 
both in terms of conceptual/analytical power and promise for improving 
curricular practice? 

4. Be familiar with .and critique the Conrad framework for curriculum 
planning. From^a conceptual/analytical standpoint, what ar? the 
strengths and limitations of the schema? Does the model go beyond 
the "classic" approaches to curriculum planning, or is it largely 
a re-casting of earlier approaches? How useful is it? 

5. Provide a thorough critique of the Conrad/Pratt model and the 
model of Bergquist and his colleagues. What are the strengths 
and limitations of each? 

6. Much of the recent literature on college curricula places emphasis 
on the overall curriculum planning process (not just the ntent 
of the curricu*_\ The work of Bergquist, Bergquist and . is col- 
leagues, Conrad, and Conrad and Pratt reflects this emphasis. 

On the basis of your own analysis and synthesis, construct 
your own curriculum planning model. You may explicate a framework 
that is similar to one of the existing models. But since all 
of the recent models seem to carry some liabilities, your own 
model is likely to have a hybrid quality. On a single page or 
two, outline your model by identifying key concepts/organizing 
principles as well an the important miscellaneous features of 
your model. Be prepared to defend your achoma in class. 

7. The notion of curricular model-building in higher education has 
been ridiculed by many faculty. Do you think that curricular 
model-building will help to improve the effectiveness and efficiency 
of undergraduate education? Why or why not? In a practical sense, 
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in what ways can models be used to encourage curriculum planning 
without promoting enmity among faculty? 

B « Principles. Problem s, and Issues in Curriculum Design and Analysis 
Required Reading : 

Bergquist, William, Gould, Ronald, and Greenberg, Elinor. Designing 
Undergraduate Education. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1981, pp. 250- 
278* 

Phenix, Philip H. "The Architectonics of Knowledge." In Phi Delta 
Ka PPa» Education and the St ructure of Knowledge . Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1964, pp. 44-62. 

Bell, Daniel. "Reforming General Education." In Lee, C. B. (ed.), 
Improving College Teaching. Washington, D.C. : American Council' 
on Education, 1967, pp. 347-359. 

Chickering, Arthur W. "Conclusion."' In Chickering, Arthur W. and 
Associates, The Modern American Colle ge. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1981, pp. 773-783. 

Questions for Discussion : 
Educational Philosophy 

1. What is the role of philosophy in curriculum development or revision? 

2. Cite examples of American colleges and universities in which a 
pervasive educational philosophy has given distinctive character 
to the institution and its curriculum. 

Stu dents 

1. What does a college or university need to know about its students 

at it develops or revises its overall curriculum? How can a college 
find out more about its students? 

2. In recent years, some scholars have argued that adults learn dif- 
ferently than younger students. One of the best-known theories 
in adult education begii., with the assumption that learning for 
adults (andragogy) i 8 different from learning for children (pedagogy). 
How do the major assumptions and curricular designs differ between 
andragogy and pedagogy? Should curriculum planners examine closely 
their assumptions about adult learning? 

3. Developmentalists-- such as Nevitt Sanford , Jane Loevinger, William 
Perry, Jean Piaget , and Arthur Chickering— share the view that 
people grow by passing through a series of increasingly complex 
stages, each of which builds on and incorporates the previous 
stage. Further, most of the developmentalists believe that intel- 
lectual, moral, and ethical growth occur in tandem. In turn, 
their learning theory is based on the relationships that emerge 
when intellectual, moral, and ethical growth are linked. What 

are some of the implications of using developmental theory in 
planning the curriculum? 
Purposes . Goals , Oh jgctjlyes^. and Outcomes 

1. What is the role of purpofes, goals, objectives, and outcomes 

in curriculum development or revision? How important is agreement 
on objectives in curriculum planning? 

2. Sho Jd statements of objectives include more than statements of 
con i>at? If so, how can objectives be formulated such that goal 
statements are not confined to content? 
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Structure of Knowledge, (Epistemolofty l lin( ,„ rora duate curricula in 

the University of Houston at Clear Lak e> ^ve introd uce 
disciplinary, ™ltWi.cxplx«»r^ interdx.ciplin^. tr 
disciplinary, and supradisciplmary. What are some h8 
of structuring interdisciplinary programs? Dxscuss the g 
and weaknesses of using an interdisciplinary approacn 
for curricular organization. 
T ^T" '^^ Ituftree.el argues that sequenciug is usually ignored 
'• tTiriS: planuing L can ae,«eucing be Uused to curr.cl.r 

2 . r»1°4r«IL i. curricula, integration! «""»•£•»'"'' 
for integration rest vith the faculty or students! Both? 

fi-Katta. of overall student learning ^-^3^,^,. 
■ ^t C r ao« f of"the^;a th.c'Snt. tin'- evaluated, <«e 
will discuss later in the course.) 
nt-W Issues in Curr iculum Planning . 
1. In almost any discussion or curriculum, a number ot 

are sure to be debated. These include: edu ca' ion? 

(a) Should the emphasis be on E^ral or special current 

(b) Should the emphasis be on breadth or depth? (Doesn t 
usage of the terms breadth and depth reliect a ncuvy v 
on the content of education?) 

fr^ Should the program be elective or prescribed." 

(d) Uouid the program be oriented to student needs or academic 

On ea™hese issues, express the arguments likely to be used 
by each side. Draw the implications of each view for the design 
of the curriculum. 

Cur riculum A nalysis y^+mmA that can help 

-iT^T-previous sections w a< have you earned ha can^P 

you to analyze a curriculum? ... there conc ^ 
and concepts which can serve as use ^ a-ly i c. tools? 
Writing in the 1960 Rgvigw_pf Educational. Reseorcn , Jonn 



2. 

said that: 



curriculum theorizing to date is best de » cr i b ^ u ^. bowl .. 
abstract speculation; "irriculam research as dust bowl 
mpiricism! and curriculum practice as a rule-o - thumb 
guesswork (often a wet thumb at that, held aloft to- test 
the direction of the prevailing breeze). 
What evidence can you cite to support or deny this claim? If 
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Goodland is accurate , how do you account for the meager attention 
which has been given to curriculum study? 
3. Utilizing concepts presented in our readings and class discussions, 
critically analyze the curriculum presented in Appendix C. Analyze 
each curriculum as if you were a curriculum consultant. 

Essay Questions 

1 . Constructing a Mo d el for Curriculum Des ign 

Much of the current literature on higher education focuses not 

so much on the content of academic programs as on the curriculum 

design or planning process. Write an essay on curriculum design 

in which you elaborate and support a particular approach to curriculum 

design, modeling, or planning. Your essay should be divided into 

three parts : 

(a) Outline a model of curriculum design in which you identify 

the key organizing principles/concepts as well as other central 

features. You may explicate your own model or construct a 

"hybrid" model which combines and integrates at least two 

models from the literature (the latter model may include elements 

drawn from your own thinking, but will be drawn primarily 

from the literature). Your model should be presented in sufficient 

detail for you to be able to respond to the next two parts 

of the question. 

(b) Identify and briefly explicate the important curricular "issues" 
that are embedded in your model—issues that, in your view, 
should be addressed by those involved in curriculum design. 

Put another way, identify aid clarify the major curricular 
ispues that any committee evolved in curricular design should 
ultimately address. 

(c) Make a case for the analytical rigor of your model by comparing 
and contrasting it with other models of curriculum design 

that are found in the literature. Insofar as possible, make 

the argument that ihss concepts/organizing principles incorporated 

in your model go beyond other models in illuminating the important 

issues that curriculum developers should address (if your 

model combines two or more models from the literature, show 

how your model improves upon each of those models). 

2 . Designing a Curri culum 

In reviewing the book by James Coleman and his colleagues, Youth: 
Transition to Adulthood , George Keller makes the following observation 
about the development of the American educational system: 
We tend to think that our educational system is fixed, 
rationally designed, and sensible. But it is actually 
the result of thousands of historical accidents. High 
schools, for example, are relatively new and were originally 
conceived as an alternative to colleges and not as college 
preparatory schools. At no point in American history 
has any educator, excepting perhaps John Dewey, tried 
to think through the question Coleman asks — "What are 
the appropriate environments in which youth can best 
grow into adults?" — and come up with an entire educational 
system that fits what we know about human growth and 
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the needs of society, even though the question is as 

old as Plato's Re public , 
While we can hardly ask you to do in a short essay what no educator 
("excepting perhaps John Dewey") has tried to do, we may ask you 
to indicate how you would proceed to reorganize the curriculum 
of an undergraduate college of approximately 2,500 students in 
such a way that it would provide "appropriate environments in 
which youth can best grow into adults." 

This is essentially a task in curriculum building. Begin with 
a statement regarding what you consider to be the essential purposes 
of a certain type of undergraduate college (for example, community 
college, liberal arts college). Proceed with a brief discussion 
of how these purposes may be related to "appropriate environments 
in which youth can best grow into adults." Then, in terms of 
•your understanding of how a college curriculum is developed, indicate 
the key concepts/organizing principles which you would follow 
in designing an undergraduate curriculum to relate purposes and 
environment. Finally, discuss examples of current innovations 
or institutional programs which might be incorporated into your 
institution to express the kind of relationship between purposes 
and environment that would most effectively contribute to the 
kind of educational institution you are seeking to develop (through- 
out your essay, cite appropriate authorities and literature which 
rovides support for your statements). 

3. Cur r i culum Design: Applyi ng Curricular Models to Curricular Decis ion- 
Making 

You have just been named chairperson of a curriculum committee 
charged with the development of a new undergraduate curriculum 
at a small college. As a recent Ph.D. in Higher Education, you 
have read widely in the literature on curriculum design. While 
you are convinced of the potential utility of curriculum design 
models, you are also persuaded that asking members of the curriculum 
committee to read academic articles and books on curriculum design 
might prove counterproductive. Accordingly, you decide to translate 
and distill the relevant literature on curriculum design (or modeling) 
in an informal working paper which can help the committee to design 
the new curriculum. More specifically, your working paper will 
draw upon at least three curriculum design models or frameworks, 
synthesizing those elements of all three models which you think 
should be major considerations in the committees' planning and 
deliberation* 

Drawing up6n at least three curriculum design model6 from the 
higher education literature, prepare a working paper in which 
you explore what substantive issues the committee must sooner 
or later consider. In other words, what are the key issues that 
should guide the curricular design process, i.e., what factors 
should be considered, what concepts should com into play, what 
substantive ground must be covered? 
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In drafting this paper, your task is not to suggest innovative 
programs, but to outline with cool rationality a holistic design 
framework (based upon the integration of at least three curricular 
models) that identifies the key issues that the committee must 
face. Where appropriate, refer to the literature on curriculum 
design as well as authorities on higher education curricula. 

Issues i n Curriculum in the Contemporary American Undergraduate 
College 

In commenting on the development of curriculum in the contemporary 
American undergraduate college, Joseph Katz and Nevitt Sanford 
attack the proposition that the 

nature of the curriculum is to be largely determined 
by whatever is the present state of the 'body of knowledge.' 
That assumption usually implies (l) an identification 
of the 'body of knowledge' with the curriculum of the 
graduate school—a very debatable identification — and 
(2) only very limited attention to the role of such 
knowledge in the development of a student. ... To 
us this approach embodies an unduly abstract conception 
of the curriculum and of knowledge in general. 
Write an essay on "Issues in Curriculum in the Contemporary African 
Undergraduate College." Begin your essay by elucidating *nd then 
examining the issue raised in the paragraph quoted above. Agree 
or disagree with the position taken by Katz and Sanford end support 
your position. 

In the second part of your essay, identify two of the main issues 
currently being raised about the undergraduate curriculum. Discuss 
each of these issues in depth, indicating the position you favor 
on each issue. —.Support your position with reference to the literature 
(including scholars in the field) on higher education curriculum. 

XIV. CURRICULUM CHANGE 
Required R e ading : 

Conrad, Clifton F. "initiating and Implementing Institutional Change." 

In General Education: A Guide to Resources . Washington, D.C. : 

Association of American Colleges, 1980, pp. 102-116. 
Lindquist, Jack. "Political linkage: The Academic Innovation Process. " 

Journal of Higher Educatio n 45 (1974), pp. 323-343. 
Conrad, Clifton F. "A Grounded Theory of Academic Change." Sociology 

of Education 51 (1978), pp. 101-112. 

Reco mmended ^Reading : 

Gaff, Jerry. "Avoiding the Potholes: 43 Strategies for Reforming 
General Education." Educational Record 61 (1980), pp. 50-59. 

Questions for D iscussion : 

1. Examine the roles and responsibilities of key administrators in 
terms of curricular review and curriculum change. Specifically, 
examine the roles of the (a) department chairperson, (b) college 
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dean, (c) academic vice-president, and (d) president and board 
of trustees. 

2. Compare and contrast the major theories of academic change. Discuss 
strategies for change that are consonant with the various theories. 

3. Who are the key participants in change? 

4. What are some of the flaws in traditional change strategies? 

5. What are some of the major barriers to change in colleges and 
universities? 

6. Critique the Conrad synthesis of change strategies. At what points 
do you agree and disagree? 

7. Has Jerry Gaff identified most of the common flavs in traditional 
change strategies? How many potholes has your institution fallen 
into? 

8. On a single piece of paper, outline the change strategy you would 
use if you were an arts and sciences dean who felt that curriculum 
change was long overdue at your institution. In particular, you 
would like to establish a competency-based general education program 
to replace existing distribution requirements. What strategies 
would you use? 

Essay Question s: 

1. Obstacles to Curricular Change in H i gher Ed ucation 

The following quotation is taken from Judson Jerome's Culture 

Out of Anarch y: The Reconstruction of Ameri can Highe r Learning : 

In the old days students and faculty used to have in common, 
if nothing else, their complaints about the stodgy and bureacratic 
administration, but now administrators sometimes find themselves 
aligned with the students against a faculty epitomized by 
narrow departments locked in defense of their disciplines 
against marauders with integrative concepts and a preoccupation 
with socials problems. There is now general agreement (except 
among faculties) that faculties are the major obstacle to 
change." 

Write a brief essay entitled "Obstacles to Curricular Change in Higher 
Education." Define what you mean by change. Then focus your essay 
on an analysis of the obstacles to change as you have defined it, 
referring to the literature on academic change where appropriate. 
At some point in the essay state whether you agree or disagree with 
the point made in the quotation, i.e., that faculties are the major 
obstacle to change. 



XV. PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Requi red Reading : 

Gardner, Don E~ "Five Evaluation Frameworks: Implications for Decision 
Making in Higher Education." J ournal of Higher E ducation 48 (1977), 
pp. 571-593. 

Wilson, Richard F. "Critical Issues in Program Evaluation." Review 

of Higher Education 7 (1984), pp. 143-157. 
Bergquist, William, Gould, Ronald, and Greenberg, Elinor. Designing- 

Undergraduate Education. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass , 1981, pp. 279- 
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Conrad, Clifton F. , and Wilson, Richard F. Acad^slc_P ropram Review . 
Washington, D.C.: ASHE/ERlC Research Report, 19 oy . 

S^^oo Bl.c k b»r„. Robert T. "Correl.t.. of D^rt^nUl 

Quality io Regional Colleges aod Balwr.ltie.." Aj^ric^EJuosJioool 

Research Journal (Summer, 1985) • 
Conrad, Clifton f7, and Blackburn, Robert T. "Program Qu*l^y 16 lf 

Higher Education: A Reviev and Critique of Literature and Research. 

In J. C. Smart (edJ, Hi^her^^^^ 

Research^ Vol. 1« 

Quest ip _ns„fpr_Dijgcu6 ion : 

Freer am Re viev and E valuation t 

l7 Wb^evaluate academic programs? What are the major purposes of 

program reviev? - 

2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of recurrent curriculum 
review? What are the advantages of infrequent (for example, selt- 
studies) program review? 

3. Responsibility for piogram review resides with many different 
units and individuals within and without the college: 

(a) state coordinating or governing boards 

(b) accrediting agencies 

(c) institutional governing boards .. 

(d) academic leaders (presidents, academic vice-presidents, college 

deans) 

(e) college-wide curriculum committees 

(f) departments and deportment chairpersons 

(g) individual faculty 

For each of the above, respond to the following questions: 

(1) What is their responsibility, for program review? 

(2) How can they help to insure ongoing curriculum review* 

(3) What, can they do to facilitate program review? What structures 
can be established to facilitate program review? 

(4) What criteria for evaluation (such as need, staffing, cost, 
quality) are most important? 

(5) Depending on the purposes and criteria for evaluation, what 
data should be collected? Who should collect and analyze 

the data? , 

4. Outline a program review process at the departmental or college- 
wide level. Identify the important components of the review Process. 
How can the review process be designed so as to minimize the politics 
cf evaluation?" . . 

5. Identify the most important issues and problems in program review. 
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APPF.NT)TX A: DEBATE FORMAT 



I have decided to utilize—on a sporadic basis— a debate format in 
this class. These informal debates may or may not be announced in 
advance of class; obviously, this should encourage you to keep up^ ^ 
with the readings. However, the purpose of the debate is not to test 
you on a weekly basis; rather, it is to encourage resourceful and 
analytical thinking, respect for the use of evidence, the application 
of sound reasoning—all the purposes of formal debate— and it will 
provide some variation in class format. 

The debate format presented below will be used if the debate is not 
announced before clsss. In those cssea where the debate is schedul-d 
ahead in class, designated groups will come to class prepared for 
the debate (though the remainder of the format will be the same). 

The Debat e Forma t 

Debate may be defined as argumentative processes in which affirmative 

and negative advocates seek to gain a favorable decision on a formally ^ 

stated proposition, resolution, motion, or issue. The words "discussion, 

"argumentation," and "persuasion" are aometimes u ed as synonyms for 

debate, but each term impliea a slightly different kind of activity. 

Discussion is the oral process of inquiry or problem solving in which 

a small group engages in reflective thinking in an effort to find 

a mutually satisfactory solution to a problem. In a formal sense, 

argumentation is a dialectical process that encompaases the rigid 

formulation and presentation of counter inference in s sesrch for 

the truth. It is sometimes called "reasoned controversy." Pe rsuasion 

is a unilateral presentation in which an advocate seeks to gain acceptance 

and stir action through atrong appeala to his listener's emotions. 

It is aHn to propaganda, which implies group manipulation. 

Debate encompasses aspects of all these processes. In collegiate 
debate the issue is always and conventionally stated in the form of 
a proposition, e.g., "Resolved: That tests should be eliminated in 
higher education." 

We will eliminate some of the established conventions o debate in 
the strict sense. For one thing, our teams may be larger. In all 
cases, the class will be divided up into three groups. One group 
will be designated the "Affirmative," and will argue the proposition. 
The second group will be designated the "Negative," snd will argue 
against the proposition. The third group will be the judges, and 
it is they whom the advocating sides must try to persuade. The stress 
is on advocacy. 

39 
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Other established debate conventions ve will not use are the alternating 
af f irmotive/negetive order of presentation and possibly, the forn-al 
rebuttal. All participants must be prepared to argue either side 
of the proposition, as. their assignment may fall. 

Our order of procedure vill be: 

Designate groupings 

Advocating sides retire to discuss and 

plan strategy 
All reassemble 
Debate 

Judges render decision 



*The judges will meet separately before each debate; they must agree 
on criteria for evaluating the debate before the debate can begin. 
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APPENDIX B: A SUMMARY OF DESIGNING UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 

While I expect each student to read the book by Bergquist et al. in 
its entirety, I have decided to include this summary or outline of 
the book as veil as some discussion questions. What I have tried 
to do is emphasize vhat I think is the scaffolding that you need in 
order to pull together the mass of information included in the book. 
I do not expect you to remember all of the innovations and practices 
discussed in the book. Rather , I intend for you to have a good overall 
sense of each dimension: the major options, a sense of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the major options, and a few selected examples of 
institutional initiatives. This is 8 very informal outline. 



A, TIME AND SPACE 
Time Dimension: A, Calendar 

Option 1: Traditional semester, early semester, trimester, quarter 
(Multiple Instructional Units of Constant Length) 

A. Traditional Semester 

Definition: Found in only six percent of colleges, the 

traditional semester begins in September and 
ends in late January, then the second semester 
goes from late January to early June. Tvo 
— - semesters. 

B. Early Semester 

Definition: Nov fou.:d in over one-half of colleges and 
universities, the early semester begins in 
late August and goes through mid-December; 
second semester lasts through early May. 

Example: University of Arizona 

C. Trimester 

Definition: A variant of the semester calendar, the trimester 
is used by only 3-4 percent of American colleges 
and universities. Consists of three fifteen- 
veek terms. 

Example: University of Michigan 

D. Quarter 

Definition: Used by 18 percent of our colleges, the quarter 

is a four-term calendar. 
Examp le : University of Denver 

Option 2: 4-1-4. 4-4-1. and Modifications (Multiple Units of Variable 
Length) 

The most widespread innovation in calendars has been the 
movement tovard variable-length terms and, in particular, 
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to the short-length term held either in January or at the 
end of the academic year. Obviously, these short-terms 
are intended to foster curricular experimentation. . 

A. 4-1-4 

Definition: Semester, followed by two-to four-week term, 
followed by second semester. Dsed by about 
one-fifth of liberal arts colleges. 

Example: Eckerd College (formerly Florida Presbyterian 
College) 

B. 4-4-1 

Definition: Two semesters followed by a one-month mini- 
term in May. 
Example: Not important 

C. Modifications of the 4-1-4 

Definition: iliese get more complex, but all are simply 
variations. 

Examples: Ottawa University^ (Ks.) 2-2-1-2-2 calendar; 

Austin Collegers calendar which includes seven- 
week sessions, fourteen-week courses, four-week 
January term, etc.; Antioch Collegers calendar, 
which alternates between work and academic work. 

Option 3: Block/Module Scheduling (Multiple Instructional Units of 

Constant Leng th with a Single Course Per Unit) 
A. Block/Module Scheduling 

Definition: One course is taken at a time, a "module." 
Examples: The best-known example is Colorado Collegers 

Block Plan in which students take a single course 
in a block: concentrated learning for a short 
time. Another example is at Monterey Peninsula 
— College (California); in its interdisciplinary 
humanities program (GENTRAIN) students study 
Western civilization in fifteen independent 
modules. 

Option 4 : Single-Event Programming 
A. Single-Event Programming 

Definition: Some colleges offer workshops, institutes, 
and short courses for academic credit that 
are specifically tailored, in duration and 
location, to the instructional unit being 
offered and the student population. 
Examples: Prescott College (Arizona, now Prescott Center 

for Alternative Education) offered a wilderness- 
survival experience at the outset of each year. 
Not mentioned in our book but at Bard College , 
each freshman class attends a several week workshop 
on reading/writing/thinking. Ottawa University 
in Kansas requires students to attend various 
cultural events per term. 
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Examples : 



B. 



dependent on u '% ideo i„es . progressed 

technologies <■'•*•• „" j-ied instruction) 
instrnction co»p»t't-...»^ (f „ 

01 -r«ced Instruction, eudiotutorr.l 

Definition: An arra . opportunities. * at ? er 

lifelong learning opp emphasis from 

for colleges would shift the f.^ 
classroom instruction to vor^ g ^ 
Examples: Few examples of pure type. ^ 
EX P have gone part of the way. t0 take 

University. ^ an888) t * 1 ie ar s following graduation. 

?\ °J (Massachusetts) has a program 
And Wh^on^oiiege^ , range of services 
of Career As sistance f ^ dua ? e s vho may 
are offered to professional g 
want career updating, etc. 

Time_Dimen6ion^_B J _CJo^ 



O ption LL 



u OP Vdav/Daj!^imejyi8trjLCtioX c p H . 

Examples: Approximately 60 perce ^ & £ 

their courses during ""J. t0 adult needs, 
offer flexihle courses arrangea 




O ption 3 



„ example -ignt 
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3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 



tvelve-dey reaid<"tisl programs. 

DUami"i-S ' i W T'^rl.c^» "»."°ufi g the academic 

^,r t 1r« SET- ve.Vnesses or the 

Under what conditions? Be able to support, y 

X^i. major innovative ^S^ErS..?"'" 1 ' 
XtlVliZ, 'l^sTX 4 ,^r g T.Utio M in the corricel.r 
clock! Under vhat condition.! cnrr icular does! 

What are the major i-ov. "o°. of thc .e innovative 

In brief, what are some of the pluses ana 

approaches? evidence that curricular 

Besides improving convenience is there any ev learning? 
innovations in time (calendar and clock) mpr ^ 

With few exceptions, time [ calen t"^ d e l^and curricula analysis, 
major consideration in both curriculum desxgn an 

Has the concept of "time" been overlooked? Mak the ^ 
c rP ^ a nnTnnnsion; A- On Campus 

n^.In nl Tnntrrr— r.i I , bora tory, Studi o. 

i t;k^v .irHf^"™. Chapel. Learning 
Q EtionJ^ Ouasi-inntr uctionnl- Library, aditonu^ 

Ce nter 

O.tio^iioaiMtrn^ * 
llnTln^— Center. Outdoors, Y.orK Exper 

gSplSTAt one institution comfortable sitting area, 
.re set on ootaide claaerooma; at another, classes meet 
out.": on occasion. Still -^ST . eUle. 
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Option 4; Media- B ased: Television. Radio, Telephones, and Newspapers 

A. Television 

Definition: Telecommunications has led to the increasing 
use of aV, including one-way, two-way, and 
interactive. 

Examples: The most well-known example is the program offered 

by the University of Mid-America . Books, cassettes, 
and study guides supplement television-based 
courses. A Midwest university serving a consortium 
of state universities, UMA is w>deled after 
the British Open University. With the growth 
of communications (television), there is little 
doubt that this will spread. 

B. Radio 

Definition: Radio used to reach nontraditional populations* 
Examples; National Public Radio is used by some colleges, 
and some colleges use radio. 

C. Telephone 

Definition: Mostly used to access terminals at the particula. 
college. Also use electronic blackboards 
that transmit an instructor's writings and 
drawings on a blackboard by telephone to a 
remote location where the words and patterns 
are flashed on a screen* 

* Newspapers 

Definition: Used sparingly, but some colleges have used 
these: a newspaper carries a weekly lecture 
prepared by an expert, students submit assignments 
and — presto — credit is earned. 
Note: Most of these are off-campus (see next page). Closed 
circuit TV and electronic blackboard are major types 
of on-campus, media-based. 

Option 5: Personally Defined: Study Area 

Definition: Find a place for adults to study on-campus 

or off-campus srch as an underutilized alumni 
bui lding. 

Space Dimension: B. Off-Campus 

Option 1: Instructional: Conference Center, Retreat. Church Camp 

Example: University of Arizona has a rustic retreat center 
in the Chiricahua Mountains. 

Option 2: Noninstructional : Store. School . v loverrorent Building. 

Internship Site 
Definition: Space can be used for courses conducted by 
the college, "ore frequently, off-campus 
space is use^ r conducting a class at the 
borne of ^ faculty member or a field location. 
Examples: Lots of examples from field studies. For example, 
most colleges now offer some form of off-campus, 
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credit-generating experience. Examples include 
Aptioch Collegers well-known work-study program. 

Option 3: Mobile Classroom/Laboratory 

Definition: Take the classroom to the people. 

Example: Cornell University has a "Peoplemobile" (a used 
school bus) that provides information on social 
and educational services in a local county to 
low-income students. More educationally, College 
IV at Grand Valley State College (Michigan) has 
a mobile unit that offers ncre than 250 minicourses 
that local residents can take for academic credit. 
Module-mobile students pick up instructional 
materials for a particular course when the mobile 
unit visits their neighborhood once a week. 
Interestingly, one mobile-classroom program has 
reversed the process and is providing traditional 
students with instruction wwile thsy are traveling 
to campus: Mountain Empire CcujJDunitv Colleg e 
has five buses for commuting students; erch offers 
der>k8s reading lamps, refrigerators, **he latest 
technology, and even — so Bergquist et al. tell 
us. — toilets. By the way, Chapman College (C li- 
fornia) has the grand campus-at-sea . 

Option 4: Media-based: Television. Radio. Telephones . and Newspapers 

A. Television 

Definition: Telecommunications has ltd to increasing use 

of TV, including one-way, two-way, and interactive. 
Examples: Most well-known is University of Mid-Amerioa . 

~- Books , 'cassettes , and study guides supplement 
television-based courses. A Midwest university 
serving a consortium of state universities, 
UMA is vac deled on the British Open University. 

B. Radio 

Definition: Radio used to reach nontraditional populations 
Examples: National Public Radio (NPR) is used by some 
colleges; oth;rs use their own "software" 

C. Telephon e 

Definition: Can be used to access terminals at a particular 
college. Also use electrode blackboards 
transmit an instructor's writings and drawings 
on a blackbot d by telephone to a renrte location 
where the v ds and patterns are flashed on 
a screen. 

D. N ewspapers 

Definition: Used sparingly, but some colleges have used. 

Generally, a newspaper carries a weekly lecture 
prepared by an expert, students submit assignments 
to an instructor, apd credit is earned. 
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npHnn S; Wilderness 

Definition: Wilderness chosen lor site of K«u.i U6 . 
Example: Outward Bound, for which some colleges grant 
credit. 

Discussion Quesfions: Sp s cp Dimension (On- and Off-Campus) 

1. In what way s might colleges better utilize on-campus instructional , 
m, aB ^-instructional , and non-instructional space? Give examples. 

2. What kinds of media-baeed instruction are being used on-campus, 
at least in part to better utilize space? 

3. Have most colleges underutilized on-campus space? If so, novt 
What innovative practices might prove to be most effective in 

4. l"2«t P HSl might colleges better utilize off-campus instructior al 
and non-instructional, space? 

5. What are some of the major ways that colleges might better reach 
various populations currently underserved? What are the possibilities 
of using mobile classrooms and laboratories? Wilderness experiences? 

6. What are the advantages and disadvantages of using various media- 
especially television— to reach new clienteles? 

7. Bergquist et al. write that space "appears to be the hidden^dimen- 
sion'" in the college curriculum. Has the concept of space 

been overlooked in curriculum design and analysis? What is the 
rationale for more innovative use of space both on- and off-campus? 



B. RESOURCES 



A. People: Human Resources 

O ption 1: FncuUv Member: Tns fmrfm- , Advisor/Mentor, Varipus Other 

Role s . . . _ . 

TTwill n^t include visiting faculty and teaching assistants, 

but they are not unimportant.) 



A. Faculty Members as Instructors 

Definition: Of course, faculty members teach. But there 

may be better and other ways to use the faculty 
resource. For example, there is team teaching. 
And increasingly, faculty are serving as eyaluators 
of students' work— assessing student learning 
outcomes. As Bergquist et al. suggest, these 
new sssessment roles for faculty members require 
that institutions find new ways to account 
for and reward faculty time and effort. 

B. Facjltv as Advisor/Mentor 

Definition: In recent years, faculty have served mostly 
as bureaucratic checkpoints for students, 
e.g. signing registration foima. However, 
colleges have recently attempted to go beyond 
this. First, a few colleges have attempted 
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* ;„ B rftv(> academic advising 
to emphasize and improve acaaew 

selects a faculty member as a mentor, having 

programs such as at Em£ire_Jta^e_CoUeie_. 
C i _Othej L _RoieLl<^^ h bave been suggested 

^ his colleagues 

roles that are assumed in nontr8a "rT 
Scilit.tor-coun.elor. broker-negotiator, 
Instructor-tutor, evaluator £ini. * 

developer and coord i -^.^i -leri.1. , 
creater and user of instruct! uu» 
planner of individualized programs (see pp. 
83 in Bergquist et al.). 

«! «5,,« n ort Staff: r Inrn, ma. Sec- 

TnBtruct mnal Support ataitj — — 

re^ariaJLitafi . ed t0 think about 

Persons) 

^HnTtion: Using community off _ cao pus people 

Examples- Some off-campus program «.e 

° U f tne Univei^^ rce 
and the University ■ pi — community resource 

a growing number of *"££^ e 8tude nt programs, 
people in planning and evaluating 

at the end -f thei- programs. 



Ontion 2j 
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learning has not had a major impact on colleges. 
iea 8 fc c.. r +u G ~ th«n n*er teaching. 

They seem to go Qu Lurcc r 

^^-^^Some programs that are highly individualized 
Examples. ° > uUr have begun to recognue that 

L^cer "dent in particular has had experiences 
that may accelerate and complement his current 
learning. Significantly. William Perry s work 
at Harvard has emphasized the importance of 
students themselves as learning resources. 

Bergqaist et al. See the description =f .« Undenvood 
Colleges on pp. 94-95. 

B. Materials and Equipment 

n prion 1: Fn^= Books . Journ als , Magazines 

Option AudiovisualA_Blac>boards, Oyerhead.j^^^^ 
Slides 

fiona t Games 

^^HelniSon: Computer can be used for paging ^st ruction 

(recordkeeping and test scoring) and Jor earning 
- itself (for example, computer-assisted instruc 

Example: A good^a.ple ia from 1"™*%*^ %* 
Hampshire) vhich pioneered the effort towa ™ 
using computers, basic computer literacy, access 
to computers in studies, etc. 

5i^ujsiPJLfiuostipj^^ ^ changed 

can student advising be * nhan « d * re8e arch about the importance 

3. What about mentoring? In light of recent re *« 8 mRntot? 
of mentoring, how can faculty be ^our.ged t serv ^ 

4. Consider the eight roles that Tom Clark ana nis » iUutor _ 
identified for faculty in ^traditional e tings, f.cilx 
counselor, broker-negotiator, ^""/"^"^Hurces , creater 

s t rser d :r^ru:fiorarre^i:: ssfjz**** — 

How appropriate is esch in a traditional setting? 
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5* What are the proa and cons of using community resource people 

in instruction? 

6. We know (Newcombe and others) that peer students can have. a major 
impact on other students. Yet Bergquist and others only talk 
about peer teaching. In what other ways can student peer groups 
be used as valuable resources in promoting student learning and 
intellectual vitality? 

7. What other resources not discussed in the chapter are important 
to consider? 



C ORGANIZATION 
A, Organization of Degree Program 

Option 1: Single Unified Program: Classical Curriculum. Great Books , 
Competency-Based 

Definition: Until well into the nineteenth century, most 

of our colleges offered unified degree programs, 
that is, the same content/courses. Today, 
there aren't many colleges that use a degree 
program integrated around a certain body of 
content. One good example is St. John's Great 
Books Program. Also, many proprietary schools 
and some community colleges offc* a standard 
curriculum for all students who are preparing 
for a specific occupation. Finally, and no 
less significant, a number of colleges — through 
a competency-based approach — are moving closer 
to a unified curriculum, e.g. Alverno College, 
Sterling College, and Mars Hill College. 

Note: on pp. 104-105, Bergquist et al. suggest 
that some colleges have preserved unified 
curriculum by abandoning common content and 
embracing a common process. An example is 
the University Without Walls program at Loretto 
Heights. Yes, these kinds of programs are 
unified in the sense in which most of us think 
of unified programs, that is, unified in the 
sense of certain content that everyone takes. 

Examples: Example of Great Books is St. John's (Maryland). 

Example of Competency-Based: Alverno (Wisconsin), 
S terlin g (Kansas), and Mars Hill College (North 
Carolina). These are examples, all well-known, 
that one ought to remember. 

Option 2: Concentration/General Education/Elective Programs 

Definition: As is well-known, this is the most common 

way of organizing a degree program. The grand 
compromise is to keep everyone happy. 
Examples: You don't really need any examples of this, 
but there are two discussed in depth in the 
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book, — University (Kansas) « dl8C »"f 
on pp. 107=109 and Eggr? end ^ng (Virginia). 
In ?he book these examples are used to suggest 
that "new life" can be given to the traditional 
organization of a degree program. 

major, offer interdisciplinary 

to learn a d b f gjgeongiB at_Gre en 

^ich ^S^SSS^ 
fSdfnts co engage an interdisciplinary major 
which cuts across discip mes/co leg*.. ™ 
whole point of these deviations from 'J^^ 1 
majors is that colleges are trying to 
^urricular flexibility and individualization 
of degree programs for students. 

^^.Alternative Track var iety of options 

one of the optionc is the traditional track 
Uoncentration/general education eXectivej 
along vith one or two others that might include 
a student-contract degree plan. 

Program. Concentration in a Discipline atd 
Multidisciplinary Concentration. At Austin , 
J ttexas) there are three degree-planning 

SlfS- Z»ic Program (core of interdisciplinary 
options. B "" "°| r n (individual contracting 
OTri'fKi2Si~>. and Honor. Program. 

P^l^d^^ C *££2! Kit- between 

Def:nitlOD: SSrSPSi^ "he process is deacribed 

on pp. 122-123 in the description of the student 
centered degree planning P»«"/' tbe 
CnllP pe of the University of Alabama.. 
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OBtionJj. Rg auired General .^^J^ 1 ^^ students 

Definition: This is the classic approach. 

breadth of knowledge before fP ec " U "£^' t „ 
Examples: Brown University^ well-known "Modes of Thought 
P course that was given to entry-level students. 

There are many other examples of core courses. 
Technically, these courses don t need to be 
core ones/contrary to what Bergquiet et al. imply 
(sloppy reasoning again). The point is that 
you can put general education cour » e8 r cor * om 
courses or not-at the beginning of the program. 

Ootion 2- B» nnirpd Elem e ^« i° General Education at Exit Level 
9£lie ^-Definition: You can put general education at the end of 

Examples- univers^"^ and university of Minnesota 
Examples. Un ^ ^,_ r _„ Rfate Co ll eg e (Washington) 

and Wpatern Wash i^™ State University both 
orle^sldl^wn" degree programs where graduates 
of two-year colleges can do their general education 
component at the end of the degree. 

Example.. J^f^j;-^,,, ind .„ 0 ppe r -di,i,ion secunar 

on contemporary issues. 0 
St. Andrggj PresbiSerian College (North Carolina) 
oTfeTs a program that cuts across three years 
(see description on p. 130 in Bergquist). 
Fairhaven has a three-stage curricular sequence 
that emphasizes general education throughout 
the four years. 

c Arrangement nf Academi c Administrative Units mrm t t „ 
^n^afSe^dimic administration of a college or ""versity 

IS organised may have a powerful impact on the character of the 

curriculum, 

s i r. xvsstfi -.i ****** 

te^JfSf^ col e E e. srt •« }«.« !*«« 

institutions hsv. moved a.ey from depsrtmentsl 
organisation. The authors use the term multi- 
disciplinary rather than interoisciplinary 
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~. *y>f> faculty members 
because in -"^^JlS. their departments/ 
ta divxsxons still teach w 
discxplxnes. °* """ v [ 8iona i arrangement 
in8ti i Ut B h°er 8 level vtth budgetary control, 
usual^" real organizational pover 
is still in the department. 

Jfimdil£i2^sarxJ£i^ forgotten the departmental 

"DefTnUi^nT^^lleges bave torg divis ions, 
type of organxzatxon ana * themes, 
usually «round inters 5. four 

Examples: The CoUejje^L^ 

Example interdi8cip in ary divx.xons. e ^ 
i a „i on environmental scxenceB , 
135: . .3 valu.. and conscious.. . 

^ r ^ I °° r tatSn an. control e»i.t « .11 !«•« ° £ 

the organization. AI DV01Si 

Example: ^siv^I**!^^ simul- 
faculty members are wxtn orga nizatxon. 

taneously xn tvo types ox inter disciplxnary 

They are involved xn VP 6 " crea tive communication, 

-r^ srs 7 -«; -* • — 

unit that is discipline-based. 
nr,itc- Tn6titutejj_Centexs 

Di^ci*^^ degree program. Under 

Tr~^an^he^we^e^ade^ provide several examples of unxf xed 



what circumstsnces? 

2. 



3. 
4. 



5. 



degree programs. way t o organxze degree 

Give a brief *»w«ptxa«^ rtt-J '^^/elective approach, 
oroersms-the concentration/general ecu iation8 otl thxs 

So you agree with Bergquxst et jl. tha. the ^ , 

options. 4 _ curr icular design. Identxfy 

S^ence may be very ^ r "?' 8 Jew examples) to sequencing 

^jor alternatives (ana ^xde a f ^ ^ ^ 8 t8ge8 

general education throughouj . the £J| How import ant xs 

and dissdvantages of al .rnatxve a PP 

sequence? . .^ rnative(l f wit h examples) to admin xstratxvely 

What are the major •"•"J^.t .« some of the problems vxth 
organizing the -^I^ ^Ily interdisciplinary unita? 
each arrangement, especxsiiy 
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n TNSTRUCT TnN — PROCEDURES 

teaching/instruction. 



jSgcedjgss for Plajmia g D » erPP ^ograms 



prescribe curriculum. 



O ption 2;_ 



Pr escribed CurH -"i»« ™^ Sow> Sr "* pnt 0 j >ti ° P - 
■JgiSfeST electives for some student choice. 



Oetjonjj. Faculty/Stud ent geveral wa ys. First 

This negotiating can take place in J u member 

there can be a -gotiated contra t bet ween . 

Adult Degree Program ^"i 1 ™ J"* "other good example 
University Without Walls programs. Anottier go «r 
is at floH^urd College (Vermont). 

gfetionj : ^"^T^* 6 ™ 1 ""^,,, ■ ■ n but two options for implemen- 

-2 pgYinTtionl Self-explanatory, Dut cw F faculty 

tation. One, a student could def me tbe goals J 

would do most of the instruction. J^/^^^fruction. 

goals and student be responsible for most of mscr 

Bote: Curricular control does seem to be shifting to the learner. 
n Creditin g SI CrjBtiBg Academic_Credit 

,. Credit bv Su ccegsfuj Completion of Instructional,^ 
" ' Definition: The normal procedure. 



O ption 2: 



Option 3:_ 



Transfer_of_Co1>ge Credits 

The normal procedure. 



Definition: 



Bv^inatioT"- , Portfolios, 



A„«e«sment " f PrioT Learning 

award credit for extra- 

Lamination or CUV, ACT programs, or local 
exams. Another popular approach is the P°*»° U ° 
approach. CAEL's (Council for the Advancement. 
^Experiential Earning) efforts have led 
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to a vide variety of publications concerned 
with experiential learning. 

Option A: No Credit 

Definition: For some colleges, credits aren't viewed as 

an appropriate vehicle for indicating learning. 
Rather than taking courses to add up credit, 
a student takes a course to prepare for a 
set of examinations, global assessment by 
a board of examiners or review committee, 
or a competency-based assessment procedure. 
Examples: Alverno (Wisconsin) and Mars Hills (North Carolina) 
competency-based programs. 

C . Teaching/ Ins truct ion 

Option 1; Content-Based /Auditory: Lecture. Quest ion -and-Answer . 
Recitation 

Option 2: Content-Based/Multimedia: Reading. Au diotutorial . Programmed. 
Instruction 

Option 3: Interact ion-Based /Audi tor v: Semin ars. Symposia. Debates. 
Peer Learning 

Option 4: Interaction-Based/Multimedia: Case Studies . Simulations, 
Role Playing 

Option 5: Student Based: Independent Study. T utorial. Learning Contract 
Disc ussion Questions: Procedures 

1. What do you think of prior learning? How well can it be assessed? 

2. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the portfolio for the 
assessment of prior learning? 

3. What is/should be the relationship between the curriculum and 
instruction/ teaching? 

PLEASE NOTE: SKIM THE CHAPTER ON PROCEDURES, ESPECIALLY THE LENGTHY 
SECTION ON TEACHING. 



E. OUTCOMES OR GOALS 

There is a discussion of Bouwsma's ssven educational "ideals" in the 
beginning of this chapter. Get only a general sense of that. You 
will note that the authors have tried to use Bouwsma's categories 
as an analytical t ol for analyzing the various approaches to outcomes 
(I don't think it works well). In any event, I will use below their 
distillation of Bouwsma's categories into five categories of general 
goals. I will simply list them and then turn to the major approaches 
to defining outcomes. 
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A. Outcomes Emphasis (Adapt s from Bouwsma) 

Option 1; Cultural /Intellectual 

Option 2; Skills/Vo cational 

Option 3: Citizenship/Probl em-Oriented 

Option 4-- Persona l/Development 

Potion 5: Research /Disciplinary 

B. Mode/Approach to Definition 

Before presenting the options, let me define the terms they use. 
Basically, the authors suggest t.hat educational outcomes differ 
not only in content but also in terms of perspective and structure . 
With regard to the former, some outcomes are defined from an insti- 
tution or societal perspective, others from a stode nt- 1 **™"* 
perspective (in the examples, this seems to blur, but ok;. With 
reeard to the structure of outcome statements, some statements 
are unilateral or non-hierarchical-they are of comparable generality 
and importance; in other instances outcome statements are listed 
hierarchically. So here are the four options: 

Option 1: Institutional Perspective/Unilateral o r Non-Hierarchical 
Perspective 

Definition: From a societal/institutional perspective 

and not put in a hierarchy. 
Examples: Davis and Elkins (Virginia) identifies twelve 
goals for a liberal education (see p. 258 in 
— the book). 

St. Thomas A quinas College (New York) on p. 259 

of book. 

Option 1 : Student Perspective/Un i lateral or Non-Hierarchical Perspective 

Definition: From tne viewpoint of the desired characteristics 

of student and still non-hierarchical. 
Example: Harvard Collet (pp. 262-263 in book). 

Option 3: Institutional Perspectiv e /Hierarchical Structure 
■ Definition: From the institutional perspective and a 

hierarchy of goals. 
Examples: See University of California on pp. 265-267 
in book. 

n P f ^n L: Smdent Perspective/Hi erarchical Structure 

Examples: Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives and 

Bowling Green's (Ohio) example on pp. 269-271. 

(W i>n S: Multiple Pe rspective/Hierarchical Structure 

-x Example: Howard Bowen's listing from Investment in Learning ,. 

This is very helpful — see pp. 273-279. 
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nicr uflflinn Question s: Outcomes Dimension 

IT Which perspective-institutional or student-ia mat use^u.. 

2. Is a hierarchical structure preferable to a non-hierarchical one? 

Whv or vhv not? . £ 

3. How important is it to define outcomes? How should outcomes inform 
the design and implementation of a curriculum? 

4. Choose an example from the chapter of a well-articulated aet of 
outcomes? Justify your choice. 

5. What would be the most appropriate objectives for a liberal arts 
college, a community college, a public university? Does it depend? 
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iPPENmy Ct THE "CORE" CURRICULUM AT S/ ™t TngEPH'S COLLEGE (INDIANA) 
Coordinator: John P. Nichols, S.T.L., Ph.D. 
I. A Brief Sketch of th » Switfch to Core 

The original thrust for sweeping revision of the college's f ne "J 
education program came from the newly appointed President of the College, 
Father Charles Banet, C.PP.S., in the fall of 1966. The attention 
of the President and the college community in general was brought 
to a focus on this issue by the concurrent influences °f several different 
agencies: the Second Vatican Council document on The Church in t* 
Modern World" had been provoking serious reflection on the part of 
some of the faculty for quite a few months; the National Catholic 
Educational Association had just published "The Danforth Report and 
Catholic Higher Education;" and articles on curriculum revision had 
Seen very much in evidence in professional journals. President Banet 
challanged all the academic departments of the institution to "spond 
in a creative way to these calls for educational reform, but to respond 
in terms of the specific goals and purposes of Saint Joseph s College. 
The response of the faculty, by spring of 1967, was so encouraging 
that a select faculty committee on curriculum revision was established 
to initiate the pror.ess of change. 

An H.E.W. grant was secured to subsidize the work of the committee 
during the academic year 1967-68. All the academic areas of the co lege 
were represented on the committee, not just those which offered courses 
in the general education program, because one of the main objectives 
of the whole project was to bring together the entire academic community 
of Saint Joseph's in this rethinking of the college s educational 
program. — 

Of all the consultants brought in, of all the programs studied, the 
committee was most impressed with what Florida Presbyterian (recently 
renamed Eckerd College) had done with its curriculum. What the committee 
presented to the Faculty Assembly at the end of its deliberations 
essentially consisted of the Florida Presbyterian integrative approach 
to general education modified to suit the specific goals and realities 
of Saint Joseph's College. The faculty enthusiastically adopted the 
new curriculum in November of 1968 and began implementing it with 
the freshman class of September, 1969. 



II. Obj ectives of the Core Program 

Saint Joseph's College adopted the Core Program because it w;e seen 
to be a better way to achieve the goals and purposes of the nstitution, 
a Catholic liberal arts college, than the more traditional approach 
to general education. Core is integrative, rather than distributive, 
in its structure. Core gives the entire student body and as many 
members of the faculty as possible a common experience in reflecting 
on man, his situation, civilization, and culture, his achievements 
and problems, his meaning and purpose. 
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The switch to Core demanded radical changes in schedules, in departmental 
offerings, in course assignments, and in many other long-hsld policies 
and ideas. But what was asserted ^st emphatically in the change- 
over was that the institutional commitment to core expressed the judgement 
of the whole Saint Joseph's College community that general education 
is at least as important as the student's major. T\e structural reminder 
of this commitment is the central role which the Core Program fills 
in the college's course offerings throughout all four years of the 
normal bachelor's program. 

In order to offset the trrnd toward hyper-specialization or voca- 
tionalization 

in most of American higher education, Core is strongly generalist 
and humanistic. It emphasizes the project of becoming a "self worth 
being," of leading a genuinely human existence, as the basic issue 
of liberal education. Though the content of each semester of Core 
var?es, the program maintains an overall common and constant concern 
for human value , a concern which either is carried oyer from Core 
info other courses by both students and faculty or reinforces the 
humanistic perspectives already present in those courses. 

Finally, any number of more specifically philosophies! positions are 
implied in either the interdisciplinary or the personalist commitments 
of the Core Program. Core stands against the depersonalization of 
man that is the bent of the reductionist type of thinking of so many 
contemporary intellectuals. The program maintains an openness to 
insights into the nature of man and the human situation that come 
from a whole range of academic disciplines and methods. No method 
which can shed light on human meanings and values is theorize 4 out 
of existence or into nonsense on an apriori basis. The traditional 
approach of the liberal arts is broadened to welcome the fruits of 
the studies of modern psychology, sociology, and other sciences of 
jian. But what Core strives to do is to inform with a conmon purpose 
the whole mass of conflicting interests spawned by the hyper-specialized 
curricula of the mainstream of contemporary higher education. 

III. Structure of the Core Program 
A* In general 

The Core Program replaces whet used to be a b4-credit , m- inly lower 
level and distributive approach to general education with a 45-credit, 
integrative and interdisciplinary set of semester programs very evenly 
spread out over the four years of college education. In place of 
a required number of courses from several separate departments, Core 
involves a 6-credit interdisciplinary course in all but the last of 
the eight semesters usually taken by the student. 

The following table shows the simple structure and rhythm of the Core 
Irogram: 

Freshmen: C re 1— The Contemporary Situation (6 credits) 
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Core 2 — Hebrew and Graeco-Roman Heritage (6 credits) 
Sophomorea: Core 3— The Middle Ages (6 credits) 
Core 4— The Modern World (6 credits) 

Juniors: Cores 5 & 6— Man in the Universe (6 credits) 
Cores 7 & 8— Non-Western Studies (6 credits) 

Seniors: Core 9— Toward a Christian Humanism (6 credits) 
Core 10 — Christianity and the Human Situation 
(3 credits) 

B. Content of the Individual Seg ments of Core 

Core 1 tries to encounter students exactly where they are and invites 
them to reflect on human achievements and crises in this century. 
A whole range of academic di?riplines—philosophy and theology, the 
natural and behavioral and social sciences, literary and artistic 
expression— participates in this attempt to shed light on the meaning 
and problems of the contemporary human situation. 

Cores 2, 3, and 4 chronologically investigate the historical roots 

of contemporary ideas and institutions as well as the phases of development 

through which such ideas and institutions have passed. The faculties 

of each of these Core segments have come up with distinctive and original 

approaches to the periods of Western history with which they are concerned. 

The junior year shifts into a different format, in that concurrent 
3-credit programs in both semesters take the place of the previous 
single 6-credit blocks. The interaction of the two programs of the 
junior year— Core Science (Cores 5-6) and Non-Western Studies ^ Cores 
7_ 8 )__ 6ets the stage' for what could be the most fruitful portion of 
Core for the student. The "story of man as toH by science," so influ- 
ential a constituent of Western Culture, is paralleled with the alternative 
view3 of man and his place in the traverse elaborated in African, 
Indian, Chinese, and Japanese cultures. 

A return to the contemporary scene rounds off the final year of Co, . 
Core 9 attempts to reflect on the human value and ultimate meaning 
of all the materials encountered in the previous Core experience. 
Currently, the three focal questions considered in Core 9 have to 
do with the nature of man, the nature of religion, and the specific 
characteristics of the .Christian faith. The second semester of the 
senior year involves a seminar (Core 10), often closely connected 
with the .-ier.t's academic major, in which the student has the opport lty 
to do an in-depth study of some of the important et. cal and/or religious 
aspects of contemporary problems. Seminars ar* conducted in the areas 
of political life, business, the arts, communications, science, and 
on the topics of respect for life, faith and reason, the ethics of 
economic development, and quite a few more. 
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r. The Overall Unity o f the Program 

A« the necessary complement to these brief descriptions of the individual 

segments of Core , it is important to stress the overall integration 

of the segments into a single general education program which ha, 

a verv delini e rationale and developmental unity operative throughout 

all "our year ! The following diagram (page 4) and the accompanying 

paragraphs should clarify the overall thrust of the Core Program 

The first semester of the freshman year begins with "The C o n J em P or "y 
Situation" because the main objective given to Core 1 is self-discovery 
ana self-assessment. The student is invited to take inventory of 
nis personal and our communal problems and resources: as a young 

1 S the twentieth century America, what outlooks and values 
Tave I adored? What can we reasonably expect to achieve-answered 
differently from Kurt Vonnegut's "Fourteenth Book of Bokonon 
cne remaining years of this century? What are the prospec t. . «d hopes 
for creating a meaningful personal existence and a just society* 

The time span allotted to Core 1 extends back to 1914, not for arithmetic 
convenience or to relieve other Cores of some years of content, but 
To attain a very specific purpose. The student's edifice of meaning 
was constructed unoer the influence of his parents and grandparen s, 
as well as "hit of peers, teachers, and so on. By becoming acquainted 
with he events and hopes aad crises of those immediately ancestral 
generations, the student en discover the impact of the past on his 
living present, the relevance of history to human existence, t s 
i not approached in sP.vice to any particular philosophy o ory, 
whether spiral or cyclical o. whatever, but in terms of the simple 
facts of lite that our meanings are shared meanings and that our existence 
is an historical exigence. The complement to the f^ 1 "^* „ 
dimension of hope in human existence is the past-regardrng dimension 
of memory. With the establishment of this dialectic between hope 
and memory, Core 1 opens the student up to the historical sections 
of Core in the following three semesters. 

Cores 2 3 , and 4-the second semester of the freshman year and the 

two semesters of the sophomore year-seek to encounter the origins 

of Western Civilization and follow its subsequent development. How 

nave tne Sebrews, Greeks, Romans, and early Christians laid the foundations 

of what we call "the West" (Core 2)? How have Graeco-Roman and Judaeo- 

Chrlstian sources, albeit over centuries of development and evolution, 

contributed to the world we now inhabit? 

In Core 3, "The. Middle Ages," the manner in which the cultural values 
of tie ancient world were preserved and modified in the years from 



♦Question: What can a Thoughtful Man Hope for Mankind or Earth, Given 
the experience of the Past Million Years? 



Answer : 



Nothing. (Cat^LSlsdls.. Chapter 10) 
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100 to 1600 in the West is studied. The particular approach taken 
in this Core, because it is individual men who make history and build 
civilizations , is one which focuses on individual persons who contributed 
in a very special way to the cultural evolution of the West, leading 
up to the emergence of what we (somewhat chauvinistically) call "the 
modern world," In ending with the Renaissance, Core 3, from one point 
of view, closes a cultural cycle with Core 2 in that the Renaissance 
looked backwards to the origins o£ *he West in ancient Greece and 
Rome; but, from another point of view, the seeds of the modern world 
and rumblings of the radical changes *bout to occur are there too. 

The modern world is approached, in Core 4, in an at least partly dialec- 
tical fashion by studying the interplay of currents of thought from 
1600 to 1914. The Baroque, the Enlightenment, the conflict between 
Romanticism and Realism, the Revolutions, the Age of Progress-especially 
the images of Man, of Nature, and of God that go along with each of 
^ these — such is the complex material of Code 4, Overall, however, 

the achievements and disappointments or those 300 years do exhibit 
a certain logic of development which makes understandable the ambivalence 
and trepidation with which Western man entered the twentieth century. 
ThuSj at the end of Core 4 the student has worked his way, with enriched 
historical understanding and developed critical acumen, back to the 
starting point of Core 1. 

Though Cores 1 through 4 did attempt to deal with 4,000 years of Judaeo- 
Christian tradition and 2,800 years of Western Culture, there is still 
a greater challenge to the imagination and sensitivity of the student 
to come in the junior year. Non-Western Core (Cores 7 & 8) transports 
the student out of the West in order to invite him to meet and to 
learn to appreciate fellow human leings who have created cultures 
quite different frour his own. The great cultures of India, China, 
Africa, and Japan, whether in terms of complementarities or contrarieties 
or correctives, have much to teach us, in spite of our boasts of Western 
sup* riority . 

In addition, the "Story of Man" that science tells, in the concurrent 
Core Science segment (Cores 5 & 6) , is a 6tory which speaks of billions 
of years of cosmic and biological evolution and of a cosmos of fantastic 
dimensions, but which is still man's home. If Cores 2, 3, and 4 put 
us in touch with our cultural roots, Core Pcience reveals how intimately 
our human lives are connected with all of life and with basic cosmic 
processes: our cosmic and biological roots. The two programs of 
the junior year do however converge — whether by political, ecological, 
metaphysical, or religious paths — on the reality of the oneness of 
the family of man. 

Finally, the first three years of Core (Cores 1 through 8) can be 
regarded as more analytic than anything else, in the sense that they 
provide information about, perspective on, and appreciation of all 
things human. The senio year proposes to tie together all of the 
preceding materials of the Cere Program in a synthesis that is deeply 
and thoroughly Christian. Core 9 works at such a synthesis in terms 
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of theory and principle, whereas Core 10 applies those principles 
in a spirit of Christian responsibility in a vorld where man is more 
and more assuming conscious and deliberate control of the course of 
evolution. 

Dt Progr ess from Core 1 through Core 10 

Another rather interesting perspective on the total Core Program lies 
in the broadening and deepening of awareness that occurs as the students 
move from one semester to the next. Without restricting individuals 
to this pace or rhythm of development and recognizing sadly but real- 
istically that it does not work for everyone, the focus of the content 
of the Core segmtnts and the invitation to value commitment do signif- 
icantly grow from semester to semester. In Core 1, the focus is the 
"self" in twentieth century "America" (although the limitations of 
this focus are revealed in tho final sections of Core 1); Cores 2 
through 4 broaden that perspective to include the origins, development 
and recent condition of "The West;" with the junior year of Core the 
student is invited to cope with the concepts of "cosmos" and "Spaceship 
Earth;" and in Cores 9 and 10 questions of ultimate meaning and deepest 
commitment are treated, the "Alrha and Omega" of human existence and 
"the one thing necessary" of tS lew Testament. 

E. Some Pedagogical Specifics 

The mechanics of the Core Program are structured in such a way as 
to respect both the interdisciplinary and the personalist dimensions 
of Core. The typical 6-credit segment of Core involves four contact- 
hours per week: two hour- long lectures in the College Auditorium 
(at which the entire freshman, sophomore, junior or senior class is 
in attendance), and two hour-long discussions in a group of about 
IF, students and one professor. What might at first seem to be an 
ovtrly generous allocation of credit hours to the normal semester 
of Core— six credits for four contact-hours — is more than adequately 
justified in view of the very large amount r>f reading and writing 
assigned in the program. And though the preceding comment emphasizes 
individual student work, it is generally in the discussion sessions 
that the readings, the lectures, and the students' own reflections 
really come into focus. 

The roles of a faculty member in the two scheduled parts of Core are 
quite different. As a lecturer in the Auditorium meetings, the professor 
preeents himself as an expert in commenting on a reading assignment 
or a related topic in a scholarly yet pedagogically appropriate fashion. 
In the discussion situation, however, the professor often has to assume 
the position of a co-learner, since the topic under discussion may 
well come out of a field of study which is not his own area of special- 
ization. The excitingly different types of faculty-to-faculty and 
student-to-faculty relationships which this structure demands and 
favors have radically revitalized the academic community of Saint 
Joseph's College. 
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IV. In the Eighth Year of Core . . . 

Since the Core Program was implemented with the freshman class of 
September of 1969, Saint Joseph's College is in its eighth year 
(1976-77) of offering this innovative general education program. 
The graduating class of 1976 was the fourth class to have completed 
the full cycle of the Core curriculum. During these years, the program 
has been under the scrutiny of a whole battery of committees; it has 
been evaluated and revised on a year-by-year basis. Much has been 
accomplished, much still needs to be done, but a lot has been learned. 
Some of these lessons are well worth attention at this point. 

Relationships among the academic departments have changed quite a 
bit. Professors from up to ten different departments have had tc 
sit down together and come up with a single set of readings and lectures 
for the semester of Core with which they are charged. The same group 
has had to listen to one another lecture to the entire Core class 
(300+ students and 12 or so professors). These experiences, sometimes 
inspiring and sometimes frustrating, have made the faculty come to 
know and respect one another much more than before Core. 

Professors have also carried a wealth of materials, ideas, and methods 
out of Core into the course offerings of their departments. The discussion 
approach used in Core has given many professors a new respect and 
confidence in their students. And students, with an extensive common 
fund of Core readings and lectures, have carried discussion of issues 
into the dining halls and dormitories. Thus, the Core Program not 
only complements the specialization the student acquires in his major, 
but it actually strengthens the major programs at the college. Saint 
Joseph's College is definitely of the opinion that it can offer students 
an educational expedience which combines a strong major with an exceptional 
general education program, and that both programs gain from such a 
combination. 

Development of the Core Program's full potential is far from complete. 
The college received a deeply appreciated and very timely assist from 
Lilly Endowment in 1975, when the foundation supported the greater 
part of the operation of the program for the 1974-75 academic year. 
A three-year continuation of that grant will provide the funds fcr 
support and enrichment of Core, making possible completion of several 
development projects. For example, due to a whole range of different 
cixcumstances , we have not yet been able to involve all the depsrtments 
of the college in Core; of course this situation must be changed if 
Core is to be a program truly conducted by the whole academic community. 
The program has to respond more effectively to the students' needs 
to skill development, since Core has replaced the basic composition 
and speech general education requirements. Physical facilities and 
audio-visual capabilities will have to be upgraded in the near future 
to sever the needs of Core. More money ought to be invested in bringing 
topnotch spaakers and performing artists on campus. And, most importantly 
perhaps, we must somehow develop a greater epistemological awareness, 
a sensitivity to differences in method and limitations of method, 
on the part of our faculty. 
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V. Conclusion 

Saint Joseph's College is definitely committed to the Core curriculum 
and the humanizing and liberating educational experience vhich it 
represents. Core expresses this college's manner of structuring a 
liberal arts education vhich respects both the concern for human values 
of the liberal arts tradition and the career preparation and specialization 
vhich the contemporary vorld demands of college graduates. 

Ultimately, educational institutions and their progress, vhatever 
they may be, exist for the benefit of students. In closing, men, 
a sample of student impressions of che impact of Core on them is wst 
appropriate. 

"The greatest thing about Cor© is that I have a chance to 
ask questions about things that have aivays interested me. 
The discussion groups are a great experience in freedom 
of sharing thoughts and feelings with a group. Core not 
only attempts to ansver basic questions that one has but 
goes further and constantly challenges the seeker vith iLjre 
and deeper questions. 1 ' 

George Hills, Mathematics Major 
Class of 1975 

"The Core Program is the foundation of my future. It gives 
me a feelrng for persons, places, and things. It takes 
me 01 t of my self-centered shell and exposes me to other 
cultures — so completely nev, different, and exciting. Through 
the Core experience, I am more villing to understand and 
respect others, rather than be indifferent to them." 

Barbara Doan, History Major 
Class of 1976 

"I have felt an urgent need to understand vhere I came from — 
how did man's thinking and self-understanding evolve? I 
honestly feel that Core, integrated and veil-presented as 
it vas, helped me to gain n>v bearings in history, to see 
how what has gone before hr* influenced vhat is nov and 
ultimately to understand myself and society better. I think 
that Core provides a background into all the humanities 
that vould enable a student to compete effectively and com- 
fortably in graduate study in any of several fields. And 
Core lends a sense of security and confidence to the student 
as she faces future life in general — for she nov has the 
mental tools vith vhich to adjust to and accept problems , 
and to devise proper solutions in steering a meaningful 
course through the tventieth and into the tventy-first century." 

Susan Hoffman, Philosophy Major 
Harvard Graduate School 
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lecturea 
diacuaaion approach: 

"sharing" 
co-learner" rela- 
tionahip vith 
faculty 



expanding content 



diacuaaiona in dorma, 

dining hall. , . 
cross-disciplinary 

friendahipa 
open-minded, tolerant, 

flexible 
taken aerioualy by 
faculty in» the 

jjiCuai ion ^ityitinn 



correlate CRE, LSAT, • , 

reaulta with SAT 
inatrument (CPI— Ai, Ac) 
collect Core papers over 
6 aemeatera and evaluate 
interview some atudenta 
re: tbeir writing progre 
general culture inventory 

in Core 4 (1977-78) 
Perry-type interviewa (60 
atudenta per year^ 




Perry-type interviewa 

(Fr, Kramer, Dr. Kreilkat 
Inatrument (OPI — Am, 

CPI— To) - 
benchmark evaluations of 
diacuaaiona (Corea 1, 
5. 7-8,' 9) 



✓Family of Man 
efts 



^.experiences 
diacuaaion 



ef lections 
intemera onal&pgranml 



co-disciplinary 
(balance off 
specialisation) 
•11 eight aemeatera 
(continuously) 



explicitation of value 
dimensions of 
readinga in lecturea 
and diacuaaiona 
humane Issues in 

content 
«**ple of faculty 

commitment 
■upportive environment 
("■ffiliarion"— 
Perrr) 



Openne 

^Spaceahip Earth 
booka read outaide 
major 

variety of intereata 
relevance of hiatory 
awareness of 

interdependence 
■ ttendance at plays, 
concerts, lecturea, 
■nd other cultural 
event a 



a multi-faceted 

cognitive atyle 
free from narrowness 
aenae of wholeness 
"life-long learning" 
poaitive "self- 
concept 



■ tudent "involvement, 1 
"■ervice," "concern' 
(politica, college, 
people probleme) 
challenge/frustration 

"rhythm" 
value acceptance 
preference 
commitment 
conceptual itatior 
4 orgsnitsfi™ 



Perry-type interviewa 

(projected over 4 yeera) 
inatrument (OPI— CO, TO) 
Dbaervation of attendance 
at cultural events 



Perry type interviews 
inatrument (OPI— Tl , TO; 

CPI— Wb) 
mtside evsluator to 
interview faculty and 
atudenta; address to 
the faculty 



to vitneaa to apecific 
Christian vslues 



■criptural presence 
(Cores 2-3) 

Christisnity in dia- 
logue with modern 
world (Cores 1 , A, 
9, 10) 

Theologicsl dimensior 
(all the Cores) 



read and meditate Bibl« 
read theological/ 
religioua items 
ecumenicsl outlook 
worldwide concerns 
service to fellow man 
creedsl scceptsnce 
agreement with 

Christisn positions 
on morsl issues 
participation in wor- 
ship, privste snd 
Htur fticul 



observstion of student 
involvement (1976-77) 
alumni involvement (197 7-71 
inatrument (OPI— Am; 

CPI — Re , Wb) 
moral reaaoning: Kohlberg, 

Rest (Cores 1,10; 
vslue rankings: Rail, 
CEVAH (Corea 1, 7-8.' 
10) 

Feri_y-tYpe interviews 



inventory of agreement/ 
diaagreement with sr.«'#- 
menta fron the 
Kagiaterium 
(Cores 1, 9) 
Perry-type interviews 
abtervstion (Chaplains) 
of vorship on cstnpus 



ERIC 
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ASHfc ERIC 



Clearinghouse for Course Syllabi in Higher Education 



group of Association for the Study of Hiqher Education (ASHE) members are forming a national hiqher education 
etwork for course syllabli. (See box.) s e activity, sponsored by ASHE's Committee on Curriculum, Instructio 



A _ 

network for course syllabli. (See box.) s e activity, sponsored by ASHE's Committee on Curriculum, Instruction 
and Learning, promises to be of great bene.it to new and experienced teachers in higher education. 

If you wish to participate, please send .your latest course syllabi to the appropriate members of the network toda^y . 

These individuals have committed their time and effort toward the following: 

t syntheses reviewing course syllabi received with an evaluation of what is happening 
in each area (e.g., course titles, emphases, major works and resources in use, 
syllabi, models, trends, observations), along with a few exemplary syllabi to be 
made available via the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education by the end of 1985 

• abstracts for inclusion in an essay on "Course Syllabi as Instructional Resources," 
to appear in the 1986 edition of ASHL's Instructional Resources Handbook for 
Higher Education 

• updates of the essay/abstract in four years. 



NETWORK MEMBERS 

Innovative/Nontraditlonal 



Adult /Continuing Education 
College Students 
Community College 
Comparative/ International 
Current Issues 
Curriculum/ Instruction 
Educational Policy 
Faculty Issues 
Finance 

Foundations/History/Ph1 losophy 
Governance 



K. Patricia Cross, Harvard Univ., Grad School of 
Ed., 406 Gutman Library, Cambridge, MA 02138 

Carol t. Everett, Ptnn State Univ., 304 Old Main, 
University Park, PA 16802 

Richard L. Alfred, University of Michigan, 2007 
School of Ed. Bldg, Ann Arbor, MI 48109 

Phillip G. Altbach, SUNY-Buf falo. Higher Education 
Program, 468 Baldy Hall, Buffalo, NY 14260 

Robert J. Silverman, Ohio State Univ., 301 Ramseyer 
Hall, 29 W. Woodruff Ave., Columbus, OH 43210 

Clifton F. Conrad, College of Education, unlv. 
of Arizona, 1415 N. Fremont, Tucson, A2 85719 

Patricia Crosson, Univ. of Massachusetts-Amherst, 
tanerst, HA 01003 

Martin Finkelstein, Seton Hi" i Univ., McQuaid Hall, 
South Orange, NJ 07079 

Kern Alexander, University of Florida, Inst for 
Ed. Finance, Gainesville, FL 32611 

John Thelln, School of Education, 323 Joes Hall. 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg. VA 23185 

John J. Gardiner, Oklahoma State Univ., 309 
Gunderson Hall, Stillwater. OK 74078 



Institutional Rosea rch/Plannlng 
Legal issues 

Management Information Systems 
Organization/Administration 
Public Policy 
Research/Evaluation 
Sociology 



Student Personnel Administration/ 
Counseling/Human Development 



Teacher Education 



Vocational/Technical 



Olanne S. Peters, Montana State Univ.. 213 Reld Hall, 
Bozemen, MT 59717 

Dennis Vlthland. Ctr. for the Stuay of Higher Ed., 
unlv. of ArUorrt, 1415 N. Fremont, Tucion, A2 85719 

Michael A Oil vis. Unlv. of Houston, Inst for Higher 
Ed. Law I Gov., 415 Farlsh, Houston, TX 77004 

Robert G. Cope, Unlv of Washington, M219 Miller 
Hall. DQ-12. Seattle. MA 98195 

Ellen Earle Chaffee. Board of Higher Education. 
Capitol Bldg.. 19th Floor. Bismarck. MO 58505 

Jack H. Schuster, Claremont Graduate School. Higher 
Ed. Program. Claremont. CA 91711 

James L. Morrison. 12C Peabody Hall 037A. Unlv. 
of North Carolina. Chapel Hill. NC 27514 

Zelda Gamson. RF II. Box UA. Chllmark. MA 02535 
and 

David S. Webster. Unlv. of Pennsylvania. 3700 
Walnut St/Cl. Philadelphia. PA 19081 

Larry H Ebbers, N?44 Quadrangle. Iowa State 
Univ.. Ames. !A 50011 

Jack Hruska. Univ. of Massachusetts. School of 
Education. Amherst. MA 01003 

Clyde Glnn. Unw. of Southern Mississippi. Bon 
5177. Southern Sta . Hattiesburg, MS 39406 
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To establish a viable clearinghouse, your help is needed. Please flood members of the network with your course 
syllabi and suggestions. Help establish a higher education clearinghouse for course syllabi. 
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